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First it was... 



WABD 



NEW YORK S WINDOW ON THE WORLD 



NEXT it was... 



WASHINGTON'S WINDOW ON THE WORLD 



AND NOW it 



S • • • 



WDTY 

PITTSBURGH S WINDOW ON THE WORLD 



Pioneer station linking the East Coast and Mid -West networks! 

All Owned and Operated by 



THE 




at*' 



TELEVISION NETWORK 



DU MONT TELEVISION NETWORK, 515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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NETWORK TV- 
UNION PEACE TO 
BE SHATTERED 



INCREASED BIZ, 
LOWERED PROFITS 
FOR ALL FOUR 
NETWORKS 

"SLANTED" NEWS 
BLAMED ON 
SPONSORS 



PUBLIC AND 
MILTON DIAMOND 
BROUGHT AFM- 
RADIO PEACE 

TV SPONSOR 
LIST PASSES 
2,000 MARK 



HEIDT'S FIRST 
RATING BETTER 
THAN EXPECTED 



HIT TUNES 
CONTINUE AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR DECADE 



PERSONALITY MORE 
IMPORTANT THAN 
PRODUCTION -IN TV 



Quiet union situation in television will be shattered by strike at 
major network within next few months. Efforts are being made to 
avoid strike spreading to entire TV broadcast industry but no one is 
certain conflagration can be contained at one web. 

-SR- 

All four networks report increased business for 1948 and all four 
chains will also report lower net earnings for period. While webs 
will plow millions into TV in 1949, losses from visual medium will 
not be as great as they were in 1948. 

-SR- 

Whereas only 7% of newspaper readers, who claim newspapers are "un- 
fair" in reporting news, attribute "unfairness" to advertisers, 32% 
of those who question radio's "fairness" blame advertisers. Listen- 
ers need education on broadcast news accuracy and "fairness." This 
is part of conclusions of latest National Opinion Research study. 

-SR- 

While practically everyone has claimed credit for the Petrillo music 
peace in radio and TV, and AFM attorney Milton Diamond is really de- 
serving of most applause, it was really public's lack of interest in 
live music sans disks that brought about resumption of recording. 

-SR- 

Over 2,000 advertisers are currently using TV to sell wares. They 
range from 20-second announcement sponsors to full-hour play under- 
writers and presenters of full evenings of sport. Results continue 
to pile in (see "TV Results" in alternate issues of SPONSOR). 

-SR- 

Horace Heidt's initial rating on NBC of 11.7 against Jack Benny on 
CBS of 27.8 was several points higher than anticipated, considering 
tremendous Benny "breaks" that appeared in newspapers week before 
first program. Most critics feel that Benny will have to present 
better programs to keep 27.8 standing. 

-SR- 

ASCAP music (and this still includes the majority of hit tunes) will 
continue available to sponsors at no increase in royalty rates over 
past seven years. Extension of contract between licensing group and 
broadcast industry is for another decade. 

-SR- 

Arthur Godfrey is proof that personality continues more important 
than any entertainment formula or technique. Godfrey, without the 
slightest semblance of TV production, is number two Hooper- and 
Pulse-rated program on visual air. Just telecasting Godfrey's 
"Talent Scouts" program is enough to make viewers look in. 
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STATIONS ON WAR 
PATH ON BMB 
COVERAGE REPORTS 



RANGE OF COST- 

PER-LISTENER 

REPORTED 



Pressure currently being put on Broadcast Measurement Bureau (BMB) 
is terrific. Stations resent salaries being paid top management of 
industry research organization and plans for more definite figures 
which are in BMB works. As long as figures don't point finger too 
closely, station managements don't object to paying for research in- 
formation that often doesn't help them. When formula is developed 
that actually may take business away from them, the yell is loud and 
furious. BMB President Feltis is having tougher fight on his hands 
than he had when he first sold industry on organization. Sponsors 
and agencies are generally pro-BMB. They don't have to pay for it. 

-SR- 

Art Nielsen reported to Radio Writers Guild in Chicago, range of 
cost-per-listener being paid by sponsors. Highest cost was 1^^ 
cents per listener and lowest l/34th of a cent. 



NO GIVE-AWAY 
PROGRAM IN 
PULSE TOP TEN 



COLGATE LEADS 
TOOTHPASTE 
U . ' S . SALES 



TRANSITRADIO 
AND STORECASTING 
ATTACKED 



WPIX EASED 
OUT OF TV WEB 

operation" 



-SR- 

Give-away programs disappeared from network programs November- 
December rated among "top ten" by Pulse in five cities in which 
Pulse is currently reporting program listening (Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, New York and Philadelphia). Pulse's "top ten" starts 
with Lux Theatre and concludes with "Inner Sanctum." 

-SR- 

Colgate Toothpaste is number one tooth scrubber in U. S. It's only 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet product that leads its field. Stepped-up 
campaigns by contenders for number-one slot are planned for 1949. 

-SR- 

Attacks on transitradio and storecasting, two important parts of 
future FM station operation, are appearing or are scheduled to ap- 
pear in newspapers and some trade journals. Tenor of negative re- 
ports is that transit riders and store shoppers don't listen. This 
has been researched as being untrue. 

-SR- 

Pressure persuaded station WPIX to wait until AT&T had more than one 
coaxial cable available before starting a network operation. Shar- 
ing one cable between five originating stations was more than four 
regular TV networks could take. Station will be in there battling , 
come April . 

-SR- 



WINDY CITY 
TV EXECUTIVES 
FEEL IGNORED 



Chicago TV executives are furious at way they are being ignored by 
agencies and their own network officials in New York. Hope that 
Windy City would regain some of program origination power it held 
years ago seems faint now. but Chicago pioneer TV station and pro- 
gram men feel that quality of picture will be better, etc., when fed 
out of Midwest. 
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INTERMOUNTAIN 
NETWORK OFFERS 

EVEN MORE 
FOR '49 



All within the past yeor, the Intermountain Network hos odded 4 new 
stotions and further improved the focilities of 7 more stotions. And 
there has been no increase in rate. 

So, for '49, you can buy 20 stations for intensive coveroge of the 
intermountain west. Or, if you prefer, you con buy single groups exactly 
as you wish. 

Note the changes during the past year: 

More Power, Bel-l-er Frequencies 



J\nONTANiA 





20 HOME TOWN 
MARKETS COMPRISE 
THE 

l^frERMOUNTAIN 
NETWORK 

UTAH 
KALI, Soil Loke City 
KIO, Ogden 
KOVO, Provo 
KOAl, Price 
KVNU, logon 
KSVC, Richfield 

IDAHO 
KFXD, Boiie-Nompo 
KfXD-fM, Boiie-Nompo 
KVMV, Twin Folli 
KEYY, Pocolello 
KIO, IcJoho Folli 

WYOMING 
KVRS, Rock Springs 
KOWB, Loromie 
KDFN, Coiper 
KWYO, Sheridon 
KPOW, Powell 

MONTANA 
KBMY, Billings 
KRJF, Miles City 
KMON, Greot Foils 
KYES, Butte* 

NEVADA 
KRAM. los Vegos 

KALI 
of Solt Loke City 
Key Stotion 

of the 
Intermountoin 
Network 
and iti 
MBS Affiliotes 
* Under Construction 



Station 

KOVO 

KVNU 

KFXD 

KVRS 

KWYO 

KPOW 

KLO 



KMON 
KRAM 
KSVC 
KOWB 



City State Formerly 

Provo, Utoh 250 watts, 1240 KC 

logon, Utoh 250 wotts, 1230 KC 

Nompo-Boise, Idaho 250 watts, 1230 KC 

Rock Springs, Wyo. 250 wQtts, 1400 KC 

Sheridan, Wyo. 250 wotts, 1400 KC 

Powell, Wyo. 250 wotts, 1230 KC 
Ogden, Utoh— t^ow operating with 5000 watts, plus directionalized power — 

a signal equivalent to 16,000 wotts of power. 



NOW 

1000 wotts, 960 KC 

1000 waits. 610 KC 

1000 wotts. 580 KC 

1000 wotts, 1360 KC 

1000 wotts, 1410 KC 

1000 wotts, 1260 KC 



New Additions 



Greot Foils, Mont. 
Los Vegas, t^evodo 
Richfield, Utoh 
loromie, Wyo. 



5000 wotts 
1000 wotis 
1000 wotIs 
250 wotts 



560 KC 
920 KC 
690 KC 
1340 KC 



THE 



INTERMOUNTAIN 
NETWORK Inc. 




N»w Terk — Oilcoge — 



'/ Inc. Notional Representatives 

1*1 Angelei — Son Fronclic* — AHoriM 
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SPONSOR REPORTS 
40 WEST 52ND 
OUTLOOK 

MR. SPONSOR: WILLIAM HELBEIN 

NEW AND RENEW 

P.S. 

SUIT AND CLOAKERS 

BOOSTING THE SPONSOR VIA TV 

FARM RESEARCH 

SELLING FURNITURE IN CANADA 

A TRANSCRIPTION IS MADE 

WHO USES RADIO LOCALLY? 

TV TRENDS 

RADIO DIRECTORS' LAMENT 

TV PROGRAM COMPARAGRAPH 

MR. SPONSOR ASKS 

SPONSOR SPEAKS 

APPLAUSE 



1 



1 
4 
6 
8 
13 
15 
19 
22 
24 
26 
27 
32 
34 
36 
47 
52 
62 
62 



I'ul I li 'I v. rs olliir M IPDNlOil PUBLICtllONI INC. 

1 xiiiilm . l-.Jili.nal. iiiil \tlv, nih.nlidffiw. 40 \Vc."t 52 Strn-I. 
Si » ^ iirk 111. N V lilipli'U" rliza.l Ii21<i ( 'hii aitn ( )iri<-e 
:(»>0 N .\fif liiKati .\Vf-iiu< Ti li-phritif- hii inrial KW'). I'ulilira- 
tioli Oilic.s .WK] Norlli .\l:ir\inr Sln-d. I'liila.lcliiliili 41. Ta. 
- rliMniitiijif I iiiK-d Slatis a \oar. Canada I!' Sirililc 
Mjii 1 '.Ih l'riri(.-.| in 1" -' A ( i)p\nKhl Vm JP0«10« 
PUBLICtllONl INC. 

lr. i(J. rit .111.1 l-uljUiliir. Norman U. Illi iin .■v-.Ti-tiiry- 
rrii«Mrcr Klaini- CoupiT (U. nn COilor Jo» iili M. KwliliT. 
\ -iH I III' Kdiliirh. frank lianiiinliT.ChnrlcnSinrlair. Janii»('arr. 
1(1 i-\r liir Mill.i liraunir Arl Dm-rtor. lli.waril Wccliili-r. 
\il\i rlimiK lliri I liir Iz -ili-r J lllniiii-nllial. .\il\'i rli»iiiK l>i - 
I irlniinl \1 II b-lllalie. ( 'liiraKo ,ManaKi-r Ji rr\ I lluin Jr.; 
Ul. \niiil r Diiiii ui A. <riilt A I'l,., 44>. S Mill ,<lriTl; ''ian 
IniiKi'iii DiiK.ii \ Smt A Co.. .Mill" Wile Cin iil.iiinn 
M.in iK< r .Milton Kayi- 

COVl 11 I'K '11 HI "liiriii\" I'rimnan is priHil iHiiitivc of 
low I roiili I linil ran I. iilil a nii-n i ilollniie l.u«im-i« llis 
itiir-ilion tiilinulH. miri.« m a li K-n.l of .i.h. rtiiiiiK 



AWARDS 

One of our tliciits h<i> asked lis to secure 
for them certain information relative to 
annual awards that arc awarded by differ- 
ent associations and publications. 

W'e would like to secure a list by name 
of the ditferent awards that are m.nde each 
year to radio stations, and for what these 
awards are given and what must be done 
to be eligible to qualify for these different 
awards. 

Sheuion a. Kauf.man 
Director, Sfedia & Research 
Allen Reynolds. Omaha, Neb. 

► .SI'ON'.SOR's May l"»4S Issue wlili report on 
awartis for ltro:ulc:iNf Inil has been sent Mr. 
Kaufman. 



AGENCY "CRYING RAGS" 

A letter in your December 1948 issue, 
written by Hal Davis, Publicity Diiector, 
Kenyon d' Eckhardt, places all the crying 
rags in the agency comer. We take issue 
with Mr. Davis a.s KOTA, 5,()00-watt 
CBS affiliate. Rapid City, South Dakota, 
does c<x)perate to its fullest extent in all 
promotion, both national and l(Kal, when 
merchandising material is on hand. 

Merchandising material, as far as we're 
concerned, includes 8 x 10 gloss\' photo- 
graphs, posters, recorded transcriptions, 
program data mailed to KOTA listeners, 
plus live spot announcements. 

A reorganization here in the Promotion 
and Merchandising Department assures 
any agency, broadcaster, or time buyer of 
continued and accurate infomiation re- 
garding [iromotion of their program. 

Though the problem (?) is important it 
is certainly not a knott\' problem. 

Jack B. Weitstein 
Director of Merchandisinf; 
KOTA, KOTA'FM 
Rat^id City, S. /). 



EXPLANATION? 

NAB's "IX-alcr (^(K)perative Radio Ad- 
vertising" b<K>klet made no attempt to 
tell the complete story of dealer c(K)(X'ra- 
tive advertising. In the first place, this 
research was done earlier this year at a i 
time when literally hundreds of new 
dealer-co-op plans were just beginning to 
come into being. In the second place, I 
don't believe there is any "actual count" 
of such arr.mgements since there must be 
hundreds of strictly local and region.'il 

(Please turn to /)iij?c 9) 




Your Sales 
in Houston ' 

will Match 
this Index 

WHEN 
YOU USE 



IN THE 
SOUTH'S FIRST MARKET 

All "vital statistics" 
show that Houston and its 
great Gulf Coast market 
are growing lustily. 

Department store sales 
are up 23 for the first 
1 1 months — tops among 
Texas cities. Building per- 
mits for 1 1 months jumped 
from $65,080,064 in 1947 
to 592,273,372 in 1948. 
Harris County population 
increased from 740,000 to 
780,000. 

To sell Houston atid the 
Gnlj Coast, buy KPRC — 
FIRST IN EVERYTHING 
THAT COUNTS. 



HOUSTON 

950 KILOCYCLES • 5000 WATTS 

NBC and TON on the Gulf CoatI 
Jack Horrii, Manager 
Nationally Rcprctenled by Edward Pclry t Co. 




LTiloi GH we mii>t atliiiit tluil ^aitliiieii are a 
mile more imnifioiis llum AlU! f;ms in Moiilcicy, BMB 
shows thai AliC's net hauls in a prize calch of }{396of 
the radio families lh» ic. In Iwo-lhinls i>f the 69 Cdast 
towns sintlieil l>y 15.M15.al least ^0% of the radio families 
tune rcgnlarly lo ABC. 





VKKitSFiKi.i) is cliork-full of oil wells ami \H( 
lisliMiers. of llie radio f;iinilie» in l\us California 
|»elrol(Mnn center are regular ABC fans. Up and down 
the ( loast. ABC rt'aelu's *J^% of all radio families at the 
50% B.MB penetration level. It's your lop eomhination 
of eoverage. low cost, and high ratings. 




On the coast you cant get away from 



Hico. wIkmo a SL00(K0OO aliiioiid crop k(M'|» 
i'iisli r('<'isiors is nuts aWoul ns, too. A(-ror<Iiiiir to 

BMB, 61% of Clii( o's radio families tune to ABC regu- 
larly. ABC s l>ig-lime sllow^. hoomed hy ])roniotion show- 
manship, (lomiiuite aiidienees ontsiih- the hig iiihati 
areas as well as inside. 



ABC 



Fl'l.l. <:<)Vi;i<Ar,K . . .ABC's improved faeilities have 
boosted its eoverage lo 95.4% of Al.t, Pacific Coast radio 
families (re|)resenting 9.5% of eoast retail sales) in comi- 
ties where BMB |)en«'tratioii is 50% or hetter. 

l.\II'IU)Vl-:i) (■•A<:il.rnKl>...ABC.tlieCoast s Most I'ow 
i-rfiil Xetwork. now deli\ ers 227.750 watt?- of |)ower— 
.5 1.250 more than the next most powerful network. This 
iiielndes K(tl n 50.000 watt«'rs, twi«-e ;is iiianv as am 
other eoast network. ..a .'?l% iiieieasc in faeilities din ing 
the past yi'ar. 

CIJI.ATKH I'l.KXimi.IT'^ ...^oil can loeiis your Niles 
impact lietter on ABC Pa<-irie. Buy as feu as 5 slatioll^. 
or as many as 21— all strategically located. 

I,()W i;i{ CO.s r . . . ABC hrings yon all this at a cost per 
llionsiiiid radio families as low as or lower than aii\ other 
Pacific Network. No wonder we say— whether von're on 
a Coast network or intend to he, talk lo ,\B(". 

Till', 'I'UK.M) TO Al«<;.. .The Hielilield Reporter, oldest 
iK'Wscast on the Pacific Coast. ni<i\es lo AB(" after 17 
years on another network, and so does (Ji-cvliouiid's 
^<nnda V ( loasi show— after 1 years on another iielw ork. 



ABC 



PACIFIC NETWORK 

Nto ^OKK. 3I> K<^I.FU'lli:r I'liiu ' <.1ti-I.' T.370O— Uktkoit: 1700 Slri.li UMp. • Cllirrv 8.V2I— C.iin »r..i l>r. 
DKUwAre 1900— Los A.nc>:i.i:»; <>3(>3 Suntirt Blvd. • lll'd^on 2-31 H— San Francisco: 1.S5 M.mitc.nif rv >t • KMir. ■ k (v'vH 
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10 Billion More Cigarettes to Burn in '49 

Experts in the tobacco field foresee another 5' ^ lnLrea^e in 
sale of cigarettes for 1949. Figures just released for 1948 
consumption indicate that it passed 380,000,000,000 cigar- 
ettes, an increase of 10,000,000,000 over 1947. Big radio 
advertisers shared the bulk of the smoking increase. Biggest 
brand increase was Camels, with sales upped 3,000,000,000. 
Leader is still Luck.v Strike which added 2,000,000,000 to its 
cigarette sale to reach an all-time high of 107,000,000,000. 
Both Chesterfield and Philip Morris added 1,000,000,000 
smokes to sales. Increased smoking among the older group 
and women is said will account for the expected 1949 new 
high. The cigarette business at the manufacturer's level is a 
S2,0C0.000,00f) industry . 

Meager Movie Earnings Will Continue 

Reason for motion picture industry's great interest in T\' 
can be traced to current earning picture of the screen business. 
Every big screen organization's net in 1948 was way under 
what it was in "47. The decrease ranges from around 10 14'~( 
for 20th Centur>-l-ox to SO 90"^; for Columbia Pictures. 
.Vets will continue down in 1949, although write-off of big 
picture costs ma>- help the financial statements this >ear. 

Auto Dealers to Patronize Own Ad Agencies 

Control of automotive dealers' advertising allowances by the 
home offices of the automotive companies is causing consider- 
able unrest among dealers. More and more associations of 
dealers will break away from parent orgaiiiration's adver- 
tising agenc> and start spending "their own money." Re- 
straint of trade action is contemplated b> one local dealer 
group. Others are just talking tough. Action is being speeded 
b> a number of agencies that would like some of the auto- 
motive coin at present controlled by a few big agencies. 

Rising Operating Costs Hit Stations 

[Respite TV's growing importance, several large radio stations 
throughout the L'.S, will have to increase their rates. This 
will be balanced b> a number of smaller stations cutting their 
late siludules in order to increase billings. Increased cost of 
doing business; will be the motivating reason in both moves. 
During 1948 broadcast station operating costs rose on an 
average of 10' , with ■some stations finding that they had 
lumped 40';. A few were able to hold the line hut there will 
be little opportunit\ lor them to do so 'n 1949. 

"Room-size" TV Screens This Year 

("ost of television sets will go up during 1949. There will be 
low price recei\ers hut the>'ll be just that TV sets that 

11 i\e been built to a price and which will be minus top voice 
and pieturt quality. TV receiver with "room-size screens" 
will generall> be priced at $500. 



Insurance Companies Copy Government Policy Plans 

Insurance lobby, it now appears, will be able to defeat Truman's 
compulsor>- health insurance this year. One result of H.S.T.'s 
campaign for governmental insurance will be the issuance of 
new policies by private companies. These will incorporate 
maii>- of the suggested government policy's features. New 
policies will be air advertised widely when H.S.T.'s bill goes 
down to defeat. To avoid unfavorable public relations, no 
advertising will be done on the new form of private health 
insurance until after Congress has considered the health bill, 

"Preem" Kick-back lor G.l.'s 

Disbursement of G.l. insurance premiums during the latter 
half of this year will reach nearly $3,000,000,000. This will 
materially retard the downward consumer-buying trend and 
help retail business which will be crying wolf by that time. 

Fruit Canners to Move Stocks by Selective Radio 

Canners and canned fruit distributors will turn to selective 
broadcast advertising to move the tremendous quantity of 
canned goods that have piled up in warehouses during the 
past four months. Present wholesale inventory is twice what 
it was a year ago, with consumer buying of more expensive 
items mnning about IS*"," behind 1948. Successful use of 
.selective broadcasting by Birdseye frozen fruits last fall has 
indicated to fruit men that radio can move specially priced 
foods. 

U. S. Industry Migrating to Puerto Rico 

Rush to establish factories in Puerto Rico has grown to land- 
slide proportions. Long-term tax exemption provision and 
low-cost labor for new businesses are very inviting to many 
fabricators of products requiring many man hours and an 
unchanging semi-tropical climate. Recent decision of the 
government not to compete with privately-owned commercial 
broadcasting stations has also helped many big corporations 
make up their minds to move. Fear of possible governmental 
inteifeience held back some big companies which now feel 
"safe." Puerto Rico w-ill receive plenty of public relations 
broadcast time in the States, and is even considering buying 
time to .sell the "tropical U.S. isle." 

Union Hopes for Own Radio Stations Fade 

* 

Yen of a number of unions to own their own bro.ndcasting 
stations and to operate them as regular commercial radio 
outlets is beginning to peter out. Fact that FM, the finest 
t>pe of aural broadcasting, just hasn't made the commercial 
gmde, added to a number of licen.sees turning back their con- 
.stniction permits for AM stations, is causing a number of 
Utopia-minded labor unions to look at their bankb(X)ks 

No 100% Removal of Taft-Hartley Restraints 

There will be no relaxation of many of the Taft-I lartle> labor 
regulations despite the forthcoming so-called repeal of the 
act. Unions will not re-win the 100'~c freedom of action they 
had under the Wagner Act. Fight of AFL and CIO for com- 
plete re-peal of T-H bill is window drc*ssiiig for nicniberships 
Time will be bought by unions to sell "repeal" of act if Con- 
gress appears to ignore too many of labor's demands. 
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Map Reprinted Courles/ at 

LOOK 

December 7, 1948 
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KFYR COMES IN 
LOUD and CLEAR IN 
A LARGER AREA 
THAN ANY OTHER 
STATION in the U.S.A.! 



. .V678'>"'»- - ., 465.50 • • 

OA07 ^ . „^ ,ets cot 

, cover N^"^ 



to 

c\eOtet - '° 
.chest ^o,<r. oreos. 
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for profitable 
selling^ 

I NVESTIGATE 




Represented by 

MEEKER 

^ #Ik associates 



«««iiiaii< 



New Yofk 
Soft Francitco 



Chicago 
Lot Angelei 




Mr. Sponsor 



Williiiiii ll4^lli(Mii* 

President 

Helbros Watch Company, New York 



Clair R. McCollough 
Managing Ojrtclor 

STEINMAN STATIONS 



Thinv -hve \cars in the vatcli business, and siill a "nine-to-midnight 
gu> ," William Helbcin is tiie typ>c of executive who can be found in his 
shipping room almost as often as in his office. His propensity for running 
things is reflected in the direct, single-minded approach to broadcast ad- 
vertising of his product. WTiile most of his comj-nrtitors employ selective 
announcements, chain breaks and time signals for radio selling, Helbcin 
has used a single \keekly half-hour program for five years, with direct 
results in the form of materially increased sales each year. 

Of aji estimated o\-er-all annual advertising budget of 5600,000, about 
91*^, or roughly $530,000, is spem for the Hclbros show, Quick As a Flash, 
heard over Mutual at 5 :30-6KX) Sunday afternoons. Tlie number of MBS 
stations nov carrying the progcam (415) is a far cry from the 28 over 
which Helbros first broke into network advertising on IS January 194-t. 

The watch compatiy's radio historj- has been relatively uninvolved, 
marked as it is b\' only one important change in fonnat since its inception 
WTien Helbros made its debut on the air its program featured the black- 
face comedians Pick and Pat. Six months later, in July of 19-}-}, they were 
replaced by Qiiick As a Flash, an audience participation give-away show 
and a pioneer in that now heavily populated field. 

Helbein's shrewd knowledge of radio values was demonstrated last 
Spring when he was approached b\' NBC to air his program over that 
network at an earlier time Sunday aftcrroons, the bait being the promise 
of a "new" audience and more listeners per dollar. The additional cost of 
using the senior network was not the sole factor that decided Helbein to 
remain with Mutual. He wisely realised that he had one of the choicest 
time six)ts on MBS, with Quick As ct Flash on the air at an hour when that 
network dominates the Sunday radio scene, due to the wide niyster>' 
audience. The Shadow immediately precedes the Helbros show. 

HelK'in's predilection for traveling, vihich before the war took him to 
Geneva. Switzerland, the watch capital of the world, five times ever>- 
\ear, finds him jumping around the U. S., checking his sales outlets. He 
never makes a trip without also checking on the impact and sales results 
of his program in the territories he visits. He knows that Qiick As a 
Flash sells Hclbros watches. 

•Sr.n 1,(1 irilh rd kiJ-ik I'r.-fi.'f-nt n' M ItS 
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40 West 52nd 



{Continued from page 4) 

opcratbiis of this sort which could iiardiv 
be uncovered. 

All we tried to do in this booklet was 
report the experience of many of our 
member stations as a means of drannitiz- 
ing the great potential represented by this 
type of advertising. W'e went one step 
further and described some of tiie tech- 
niques of seeking, selling, and handling 
dealer-cooperative advertising. Our re- 
search facilities just don't permit the e.x- 
Iiaustivc and cxiMjnsivc study that would 
be necessary to produce anything like a 
complete report on dealer-co-op advertis- 
ing. As a matter of fact, such a report 
Would probably be out of date b>' the 
time the research was completed, and it 
would have to be revised almost daily in 
order to make it entirely correct. 

W'e are satisfied with our booklet if it 
has had the effect of making radio sales- 
men conscious of the i^issibility of obtain- 
ing manufacturers' suppiort in all cases 
where a local retailer has branded mer- 
chandise on his .shelves. I\)n't forget 
that there are maiij- other forms of co-op 
besides a 50 50 split on the cost of adver- 
tising. Some manufacturers who just 
won't contribute anything to the cost of 
radio advertising, nevertheless e.xert a 
strong influence on their retailers which 
often results in their decision to take ad- 
vantage of radio advertising. 

M. B. MiTCHEI.I. 

Director 

Broadcast Advertising 
NAB, Washington, D. C. 



ANNOUNCEMENT SOURCE 

Can you supply us with the address of 
Kent & Johnson and any other writers 
and composers who specialize in creation 
and production of spot announcement? 

\V. J, Henderson 
L. W. Ramsey 
DavenfTort, Iowa 

^ Nlinii'.s iliul adtlressvs have lu'i'n si'iU. 



STORECASTING 

As far as I am concerned, this article 
(on Storccast ing) is just another one in 
the long line of sound, thorough, and 
authentic pieces that are a good habit 
with your book. 

Stanley Ioseloff 
President 

Storecast Cortmration oj A merica 
New York 



the first television station 
in the Mid-South . . . 



^ "Witri p.Trdon.nblr pride we point 

'i- /j-t '° Tflrvision job WMCT 

. — is cJoinS for its clients. One good 
42yk reason: A staff of sixty working 

^ 1 f '7^'''^ v/\lh the finest equipment avail- 
lkK^^(c\ ^^ '' able. WMCT is complrtcly 

— ■ -H ^J- staffed, coinplrtrly equipped for 
any assignment. I'or instance, our 
new RCA Mobile Unit complete with Mirro-wave relay . . . 



■ Or take our studio and trans- 
1 mittini? equipment - all RCA — 
the finest money can buy! Movie 
equipment is Bell & Howell, East- 
man, and Auriron for sound with 
movies; Houston rapid film proc- 
essor, and Hell & Howell printer, 
with a eomplete staff of produe- 
tion spreinlists to Ret the job done. 



■ In addition to one studio 28 
by 34 feet, WMCT has a spacious 
auditorium seating 1,050 people 
with dressing rooms, scenery stor- 
age — the works! Our program 
library is replete with up-to-the- 
minute program material, and wc 
are completely equipped to handle coverage of local events. 



■ What abo>it sets? .Arc people 
buying them? You bet they are! 
The question is: How long will 
suppliers be able to meet the de- 
^4.^ — 1 mand? We tell you all this, be- 

' K I Ml cause it may be that you are one 

^ of 'he aggressive advertisers who 
capitalize on the terrific impact 
of a new medium in the .$2,000,000,000 Memphis market. 
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WMC*WMCF*WMCT 


National 


Representatives 

The Branham Company 



Owned and operated by the Commercial Appeal 
CHANNEL 4 • MEMPHIS 

AFFILIATED WITH NBC CBS DUMONT 
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HOW TO MEASURE A NETWORK 



As radio has grown, so ha\c the tcchiiicjiics of measuring a 
network's advertising efliciency . . . 

And with each refinement ol sur\ey techni(jue. NIUVs Xo. 1 
position in radio becomes more impressixc: 

More fofa/ audience— a weekly total oi |^ .yoo.ooo more radio 
families in the e\eniiig than any othei network, u.yoo.ooo more 
in the daytime. n.xnj-ADjiisiKDTo d.ml 

More average audience — On a national i);isis. the average sponsored 
evening program on NBCj attracts a .14% larger audience 
than on any other network. In the daytime, XBC's audience 
advantage is 22%. u s mooiirminc.s 

More popular programs— In spite ol numerous program shifts 
throughout the years, NHC contiiuies to have the largest 
number of the most popular programs on the air. The present 

score 1^ of the (n'St 2J^. rKOC.KWl HoOI'IKAHNCS— DkIMIUK 

More adverfising do//ars — AcKertiscrs in 1948 spent over 
seven million dollars more for facilities on NBC than on any 
other net\\'ork. ijasidon imi? 

More advertising e^^iciency— Using both time and talent costs. 
NBC delivers 1 1 % more homes per dollar than any other network 
in the daytime and 10% more in the evening, u.s H(«>ii.k\iin(,s 

Such arc the proportions oj ... 

NBC.Americai Net Network 

The National Broadcasti.ng Co.mi-a.w— a service of Radio Corjjorntioii of America 





George Gow, KFII News Coniiiientator, is 
'rni'" radio news authority in Kansas. He is on 
the air three times daily; noon, early evenint;, 
and at 10.00 P.M., si.x times weekly. I lis terrific 
popularity is borne out by his plienomenal 
Hooper ratings an<l as you can see abo\e KI'H 
and George Gow hii\e ahiiost as many listen- 
ers as the other three Wichita ra<lio stations 
combined. By any standard, KFII is TOPS! 



5000 Watts - ALL the tim e 

DEPRESENTEO NATIONAllT tT EDWARD PETRT I CO., INC. 



KFHci 

WICHITA, KANSAS 
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QQSif New On Networks 



SPONSOR 



AGENCY 



NET STATIONS 



PROGRAM, time, slatl, duration 



Vnierlciin 'l'ob;»ciM> (io 
Anu>rlC:ui 'I'oliacco Co 
ArniMUr & (-"o 
Doiihli'duy Ifi Co Inc 
l-'orry MtirHe Seed (Ui 
(ieneral ICIectrlc Co 
(fcnerul I'oods (jorp 
LifiRt'K it Mt'>-ers ToIkh'Co Co 
l-onfiini's-W titiKiiier \\;»tcii 

Co liic 
Mlnnil M:irt^;irliu> Co 
Mutual lliMU-lit Health ^'^ 

Accident Assn of Oniiihii 
Vutloiuil lllscult Co 
l*epNi-(<ola C*o 

Procter it CfOnihle Co 
K;idlo Art Club of America 
I". J. Rltter Co 
Seeman Itrothers Inc 
Wllllain II. WInc it Co Inc 



HHOitO CBS 151 

BIJD&O CHS 1(.7 

Koote. Cone it lieldlni! CHS Ili7* 

llubcr ilofte MHs iOO 

MucMunns. John it Adams CHS Id" 

YotinA it KubU'um A HC 2(>lt 

VotinA it Kuhlcani CHS 7li 

N'ewell-Kmmeti CHS 2» 

Mctor A. Uennett CHS I(i7 

Kalpli Jones MIIS 2011 

KnthraufI it Kyan MHS 4011 

McCann-Erlckann MHS 4IIII 

Blow A lie 23') 

Coinpion CBS SI 

Al Kllniter MHS i.t 

Clements \HC 12 

William II. W'clntraub CHS Ib7 

l'«lna it Altnian CHS lijl 



Your Lucky Strike; MTW TK .»:.1(l-4 nm; Dec (.; S2 «ks 

Jack Benny; .Sun 7-7:in pm; .Ian 2; 52 wks 

Stars Over llollywooa; .Sat 1-1 i>ni; .'i2 wks from Sep IS 

Jolin B. Kennedy; Sun 1:I.S-I;.»(I pm ; Jan 2; l.\ iiks 

C:arden Gate; Sat <).4S-I0 am; l^eli 5; lb »ks 

ti. ii. House I'arty; M l WTK i-.iO-A pni; .Ian i: ?2 «ks 

(ianft Busters; Sat 4-'>:.^0 pm; Jan S; 2S wks 

Tales of I'atima; Sat "JiiO-lll pm; Jan »; .S2 wks 

Festival of .Sonft; Sun S-.S:.*!! pm; Kec 2li; 32 wks 

Uueen for a Day; Tu l b 2-2:.W (15 min ;ill); Jan 4; 52 wks 
Mayor of the Town; Sun 7:.»0-7:.S.S pin; Jan 2; 52 wks 

SlraiCiit Arrow-; .Mon K-K;.t«. luTIi 5-.S:.1(l pm: Keb 7: 
<:ounter-.Spy; TnTIi 7 ;.10-S pni ; Jan ll;.S2»ks 
.S2 wks 

What Makes You 'l ick; .M IWI I' 2;45-.! pm; Dec 17; .12 wks 

<;reai \ olces; Sun 1 :4.S-2 pm; Jan lb; .S2 wks 

Betty (;iark SInfis; .Sun i:l.1-i:.W pm; Jan lb; S2 wks 

.Mian Jackson; Sat 11-11 :05 am; Jan 29; i2 wks 

Mow to Oet More Out of l.lfe; Sat 2-2:l.S pin; Jan K; 4 » ks 

Handy Man; Sat 2:I5-2;.10 pm ; Jan S; 4 wks 



*K\piinded network 

1 yifly-liiu irffk-y tfittrnilly nwtin.t ti t,1-n-rrk i-Ofilrmi irilh nftliiffm fitr llirrr .v(iri-{-.v.vi'r>' t.'t-irf'-k rfriflviils. lis xnbjfct lit inmrltiiliiin «/ //(*■ fiitt ttf iiiiy !.'{■ ii'ffk jtrriint 



SSM Renewals on Networks 



SPONSOR 



AGENCy 



NET 


STATI 


.NHC 


li 


CBS 




NBC 


V) 


NHC 


144 


NBC 




NBC 


144 




Ml 


NHC 


.W 


CHS 


ll>4 


aim: 


222 


CBS 


121 


ABC 


2bb 


CBS 




CBS 


lb7 


NBC 


I.S.* 


MHS 


1 ()<l* 


CHS 


ib 


CBS 


14") 


\BC 


14.i 


ABC 


illl 


NIJC 


Hi 


CHS 


bi 


CBS 


'»7 

S.i 




X5 


CBS 


81 


NHC 


Ibi 




I.S') 


NHC 


ISO 


MIC 


.14 


CBS 


Ibl 




17 


CHS 


15') 



PROGRAM, lime, slatl, duralion 



American .Meat Institute 
II. r. Babbit Inc 

C<>l^ate-l^llnlllllve-IVct Co 



I'alstatT Brewln^ Corp 

(General Motors (^orp 
(;ondye;ir 'i'ire it Kuhher Co Inc 
(;ulf Oil Corp 
Andrew JerAens Co 
Lever Bros Co 

Mall IN>uch 'I'ohacco Co 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
I'hIIlp Morris & Co Ltd Inc 

.Norwich Pluirniacal <'o 
IVtrolconi Advisers Inc 

Procter it (^inihle <*.o 



Leo Burnett 
Duane Jones 

Ted Bates 
William Esty 
.Sherman it .Marquette 

Dancer- Klt7.Aerald-.Sa niple 

Koote, Cone it HeldinU 
Kiid ner 

^'ounfi i!t Kiihicani 
Robert W. Orr 
Koote, Cone it Beldlni> 
N'eedhani. Louis it Brorhy 
VounC it Ruliicam 
Walker & Dounlna 

Y nunft it Kill) lea in 
Blow- 
Lawrence (i. Ciiniblntier 
Kllington 

Benton ik Bowles 
<'.onipton 



R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 

.Standard Brands Inc 
Sun Oil Co 

'ri>nl Co 

Whiteliali IMiarniacal Co 
William Wrleley Jr Co 

"Kvpanded network 



Dancer- KItziXera Id -.Sample 
William Eaty 

J. Walter Thonipson 
Roche. Williams it Cleary 

Koote, Cone & Beldlnfi 
Dancer- FItzflerald -Sample 



Kred Warinfi; Tli I()-I0:i0 am; Jan 1,1; 1.1 wks 
David llarum; .M I'WTF i-i;l5 l>m; Jan I ; 52 wks 
l.ora l.awton; M I'WTF II :45-l2 noon; Jan 14; 52 wks 
Dennis Dav; Sat 10-111 :.10 pm; Jan I; 5.» wks 
Blondie; Wed 8-S:il) pm; Jan 5; 52 wks 
Judv Canova; Sat '):iO-lll pm; Jan I; 5J wks 
Sports Newsreel; Fri I0:.?0-10:45 pm: Jan 7; 52 wks 
Music from the Heart of America; 'I'll 9:.«1-I0 pm; Fell .\; 
52 wks 

Luin "n" .\hner; Sun l()-i0:.1O pm: Jan 2; 52 wks 
(Greatest Story Ever Told; Sun fc:iO-7 pm; Jan 2; 52 wks 
We tlic I'eople; Tu 9->):.10 pm; Keb I; 32 wks 
Louella I'arsons; Sun 9:l5-9:.»0 pm; Dec 23; 52 wks 
.My Friend Irma; .M'ln 10-1(1 :.W pm; Jan i; 52 wks 
Junior .Miss; Sat 1 1 :iO-l 2 noon; Jan 1 ; 52 wks 
Bob Hope; Tu 9-9:.?n pm; Jan 4; 52 wks 

Fishing it HuntiiiA CInh; .Mon 9:.»0-9:.53 pm; Dec 20; 
52 wks 

Eric Sevareld; Mon it Fri b-b:l5 pm; Jan i; h2 wks 
I'iilllp .Morris Playhouse; Fri 10-10:30 pm; Jan iS; 52 wks 
This Is Y'our Life; Tu X-(t:JO pm; Jan 18; 52 wks 
Kat Man; Fri 8-S:.lfl pm; Feb .»; 52 wks 

Cities Service Band of America; F'rl 8-8:.»ll pni; Jan 21: 
52 wks 

Rosemary; MTWTF II :43-l2 noon; Dec 27; 32 wks 
HIC Sister; MTWTF 1-1:15 pm; Dec 27: 52 wks 
Youne Dr. Malone; -M TW TF I :.«)-l :45 pni; Dec 27: 32 wks 
(;uldln|> Llftllt; .M IW I K I :43-2 pm; Dec 27; 32 wks 
.Ma Perkins; .MTW TF 1 :15-1 :J0 pni; Dec 27; 32 wks 
Screen Guild; Til 10-10:30 pni; Jan l>; 32 wks 
Grand Ole Opry; Sat 10:30-1 1 pm; Jan I ; 52 wks 
One Man's Family; Sun .1:30-4 pm; Jan 2; 52 wks 
Sunoco Three Star ICxtra; M TWTK (i:4.3-7 inii; Jan 21; 
52 wks 

<;ive it Take; .Sat 1 :30-2 pm; Jan I ; 52 wks 

/.eke Manners; All "WTK 10:45-11 am; Jan 3; 32 wks 

Gene Autry; Sat 8-8:30 pm; l>ec 25: 52 wks 



National Broadcast Sales Executives t^Personnel Changes) 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



liullv Axtoii 
Merrill (Carroll 
Robert \V. Fi'r(ius4>n 
<'.i'Cll <;ri'i'n 
Malthind Jor^lan 
Bi>rt Jullun 
Jim Mc<!(»rtl 
H«)lly NtoytT 
Koy S. SInor 
Jim Stmli) 
K. Wilson Wurdi-tl 
l*i\iil S. \\ llH<»n 



W'I RF. DelhilreO.. sta mfir 

Superior Baklnfi <'o, Akron <).. sis nijlr 

KJK. Seattle Wash., prom 

WKMO. Kokonio Ind..slsdlr 

< Miamlier of <^oninii>rce. Storm Lnke I». 

John Dinlr jV- Co. IPwood. 

KROP, Brawley Calif., regional sis iiiftr 

Adam J. Younj^ Jr, N'. \ slsinan 



WRKN. Topeka Kan., nati sis mftr 

WUMl). Balto.. sis niftr 

Sami>. sis mf^r 

W IIKK. Akron <).. sl.s nif^r 

Same, sis mgr 

WXGI. Richmond \ a., sis dir 
ivM'C sec KAYL. Storm Lake la., sis mftr 
KFR^:. Fresno Calif., sis mftr 
K(>l»r. Of^den f tah. sis mftr 
KCKJ, irwootl.. sis mfir 
CKL\\ . Windsor. Canada, sis nif^r 
Same, vp, ^cw sis mgr 



Xew Xatioiial S4'l4'4*liv4' Itiisiii4'ss. X4'\v :iii4l Rciitt\vo4l 4111 Ti* 
visi«>ii. A4lv4'>rlisiii;^ Agency Personnel dian;;>e»». Sisilion 

Il4;|ir4>seul»live Cliaiu^es 



Sponsor Personnel Changes 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



l»:iul N. Herft 

R. A. Burton 

UIlH:ini F. Cralli 
UHlhtm M. I>;iy 

Marftarct Divvor 

r.i^ward II. Fennell 
Goo r fie J . Friednnm 
KoiiiTt U . Calvin 
K . M. Croiner 
KohiTt r. IhtzoH 

John C lIoaAliUid 
I red M. Hunt 
Ad Klein 
Md%^ard l-ane 
Keii Lo":inder 
l>%%lfilit Mitchell 
Wesbv H. i'arker 
l*:iii| S. IVak 
Glenn Ray 
Gilbert A. Ralsloti 
Harold IV Reqiia Jr. 
Sumner J. Rohlnson 
I.. J. Schhilfer 

\VMllam R. Setli 
J. J , 'I'aylor Jr. 
Burton iKcliaclio 
Kriiest 0. \Vard 
Leonard \\ ur7.el 



Er^^in. Wasey. Mnpls.,acct exec 

Sher\vin-\\ ililams Co. t-leve.. instinitlonal prods 
sis mfir 

Procter and Gamble Co. Cincl.. radio dept 
American Telephone & Telcftraph (-o. N. Y.. :isst 
^ P 

John Ihincock Mutual Life Insurance Co. Itnston. 
assoc adv m(ir 



Motiirola Inc. <<hi.. asst tn vp In chj^e uutu radios 
l*ack:ird NIotor Car Co. l>etroit. fton sis niftr 
Fruehauf Trailer Co of Canada Ltd. Toronto. 

Can:idi-.in sU mfi.r 
Robert \V. Orr. N. V.. radio dlr 



Columiiia Records Inc. N. V., mdsg mftr 
Squirt Co, Beverlv lillis Calif., sis prom mjir 
\\ ildr<M>t Co Inc. iUifTalo \. ^ 
General Foods ("orp. N. V.. ften mftr of sis 
McKim. Toronto, niftr 
\\ bistleCo. St. L., :idv mfir 
Trocter and (Janiiile Co. CIncL. TV dlr 
Armstrong- Requa 
Goodiill Fabrics Inc. N. ^ .. sis niftr 
Eafile-LiOn Films. N. Y.. asst vp In cbfte distribu- 
tion 

W. B. Diiner. N. Y.. media proni dlr 
Jact>i> Kuppert Brewery. N, Y.. adv dept 
Wildroot Co Inc. Buffalo V. Y. 
Best Foods Inc. N. Y.. pub rel mflr 



General Mills Inc. Mnpls., sis prom mfir, home appliance 
dept 

Same, sis prom mftr 
Same. T\* mftr 

Mlcbiftan Bell Telephone (^o. I>etrnlt. \p In cbfte adv. pub 
rel 

Same, adv mftr 

Standard Lah«iratorles Inc. N. V., sis mftr 

(;illette Safety Razor Co ('i'oni Inc div). Chi., ften sis mftr 

Same, exec vp 

Same, vp 

Same, vp 

Campbell S<>up (To, (>aiiiden N. J., radio pftm NUperv 
Packard Motor Car Co, Detroit, sis mftr 
Lanftendorf I nited Bakeries Inc. S. F.. adv mftr 
Fmersnn Radio & Phonoftrapii Corp, N. Y.. adv mftr 
Same. adv. sis prom mftr 
Same, ^\ este^n sis mftr 
Same, vp In chfte sis dlv 

Imperlal Bank of (Canada. Toronto. :idv mftr 

Cranfte-Crush Co, Chi., sis prom mftr 

Same, evec producer 'I'V pftnis 

8im Harbor Packinft Co. .San Diefto. adv dlr 

Biftelow-Sanford l^arpet ('o. Inc. N. Y.. ften nls mftr 

Same, ften sis mftr 

Muzak Corp. N. Y,, head adv. prom div 

Same, a^dv mftr 

Same. Eastern sis mftr 

Same. adv. pub rel mftr 

Loft Candy Corp. N. S'.. vp In chfte adv 



New Agency Appointments 



SPONSOR 



PRODUCT (or service) 



AGENCY 



Admiral Corp. Cl)l 

Admlnil Oorp, Clil. 

Alloy I'lle Corp. Holle\nicN. J.. 

Ahini;i-L<ick Corp. Porthiiid Ore. . . 

AP l':irts Corp. foledo O. 

liev <;o of AniiTlca, llobokc" N. J 

Ilrick O* <;old Inc. S. F 

British South American Airways, Miami 

Brondstrect's Inc, .v. . ^ 

Urowne \'lntncrs Co Inc, N. Y 

J, N. Ccazan. S. I'. - 

Celomat Corp. N. Y. . . . . 

Certified Foods Co. I,. A 
Chalfonte-lladilon I lall . Atlantic City 
Chlcafto, Rock Island & l^^clfic Railroad, Chi. 
ChrlstLin lleiiricli BrO"ln(i Co. Wash. . 
Cincinnati »rc«ln(i Co, Readiiift <). 

Clvcol Ci>. N Y 

(Pollen, Goldman f^i Co. N. 

Colonial Oames Inc. L. A. 

Conkiln Pi-n Co. Clil. 

Cuiililson (.racki-r (^o. L A 

CVA (;«rp. .S. I-. 

Uouliledav & Co Inc. N Y.. 

Doyle Packing Co, Loiift Branch N.J. 

E 4k B Brcwinc Co. Detroit 

KIni Clly Riihher Co, Ne« Haven Ccmn. 

Ksqulre Kitchens Inc. L. A 

I" \V. l-itcb Co. Des Molnos. 

rive .Star .Manufacturing Co. Grand Forks N. D. 
rieniina-llnll Tobacco <'■<> Inc. N. Y. . . 
Koster it Kesier (^». Phiia. . . ■ ■ 

l"ranciiR-Ali>erl Products. \. Y 

I'mehaiif Tralirr Co, Detroit 
CriKTiil Xiiplimice Co. Oakiaml Calif, 
liiilnies Drlift Corp. New Providence V. J. 
llorluchiT BrcwinftC". AHeiitown Pa. 
Intercoiillnentai .Mfft Co. Dallas 
liine Dairy Products Co. N. Y. 

Phil KaU-ch Sales Corp. Clli 

Kerr Class <i<i. L. A. 
I.aiie I. Id. N. Y. 

Life & Casualty Insurance <:o, N'aslivilU- Tenii. 

I.ofi Candy Ciirp. N. Y. 

Maine Canned I'oiids Inc. Portland Me. 

lobn K. Marple & <:o. .New Kochrllc N. Y. 

Merit Pood Proilurts Co. K. A. 

North Kaslern Supply <;o. Ipswich Mass. 

I'acllir C:ilrus Pnidiicts Co. I'ullerton <;»llf. 

Puritan Sales Corp. Ilnston 

Kenu/.lt Home Pniilwcts i n, Phlla. 

.I:ictih Kuppert Brewery. N. Y. 
San-Nap-Pak .Mfft Co. N Y. . . 

.1. I,. Sriillllnft C<i. N. Y. 

Skycrulses Inc. N, Y. 

Siidak Mfft C;o. Sloitx rails .S. I). 

Stanfiird Laboratories Inc, Soiithport (.oiin. 

Stanley Drue Products. Portland Ore. 

Taylor (iiirp. Alliance <). . 

rru\'al Manufacturers inc. .N. 
\.in MuiirhinttA Co Inc. N. \ 
>'artla I'aslilons. Plaliirield N .1. 
Walker-Cordon l.aliiiratorlfs. I'lalnslioro N. J. 
M. Wile <t <.<i. Ilunalo N. \ . 
Wf(M(Iaril-.Scro(i(is. Slouv I'alls -S. I). 



Radios 

Ivlectric ranf^es. refrigerators 

. Aitico aliiminnm tile. . .- 

Interlockinfi aluminum shingles. . 
Miracle Power ...... 

liev Cola 

Ice cream, dairy prod stores 

Air travel 

Men's clothing. 

B & G French wines 

Capeliart, Farnsw-orth Radios. Dayton 

Tires distributor 

Plastics. \\\e Scope television enlarging 

lenses. Teleritto turn tables 

Food 

Hotel 

Railroad 

Beer 

Beer 

Glycol vaporlr.er . 

Men*s clothing 

(.osmetics. . 

Pens. . . 

Crackers 

Laltohenie wines 
Nlutoal Book Plan 
Strongheart dog food 

Beer 

.\ngcl-llte. Gold Medal baby pants. 

Dawn Day raincoats, scarves, capes . 

Frozen cooked foods 

Hair preparations 

Freeman ileadiiolt Heater 

Sheflield imperial Cigarettes 

K.ryinn . 

Corde handbags ■ . ■ ■ 

Trailers 

Appliances . . 

C^omesol. 

Perfection. Pilsner beer 

'Praetors, combine harvesters 
Dairy prods . - . 
Korvo 
Glass jars 

Eringold. Royal tianadlan. Ten 1 Wenty 

tobaccos, cigarettes 

I nsurance ... 
Candy shops 
l-oods 

Betty Gaylord Creuni Pic Mix 

Big Champ. Cherry O Kay candy bars 

I'arm equipment, supplies 

lla^^aiian punch 

Baked beans, pickles. . . 

Reiiuzit. Super Remult Home Dry 

Cleaner. .Self-I*fdisblng Wax. 
Ileer 

('Ountess LydIa (>ray doeskin tissues. 

dinner napkins, tissues 
Children's hook publishers, mfr toys 
Air travel agency 
Weed. Insect spray 
Slumber Bath. Hero 
Crystalliie Mnlment 

Tayltir .limlor ptirtaiile eb-ctrlc washing 
machine 

'iVu\'al SlilrtR. pajamas, .sportswear 

IU-lnek<-tis Holland iH'er 

Wc»men'fi slacks 

B(»vette natural plant fo(»(l 

Don Klcliards clothes 

Agricultural feed concentrate 



Kudner. .V. Y.. for radio. TV adv 

Tatham-Lalrd. <;hl. 

G. G. Felt. Fast Orange .N. .1. 

Schiiltz & RItz. Portland Ore. 

Powell-tJrant . Detroit 

Robert Conahav. N. Y. 

Frank Wright, S. F. 

Hewitt. Ogllvy, Benson * Mather. N. Y. 
Cecil & Presbrey. N. Y 
(diaries .lay. -N. Y. 

Russell. Harris & Wood. S. F. 

Tracy. Kent. N. Y. 

Bodine & Meissner. Beverlv I Mils i^allf . 
Gray & Rogers. Plilla. 
Caples. Chi. 

Henry J. Kaufman, Wash. 
Leonard M. .Sive, CInci. 
Seymour Kanieny, -N. ^ . 
Cecil & Presbrev. N. Y. 
David S. Hillman. L. A. 
II. M. Gross. Chi. 

Bodine & Meissner, Beverly llllls Calif. 
J.J. W'elner. S. F. 
Raymond S'pector. N. Y. 
John H. RIordan. L. A. 
W. II. Doner, Detroit 

llaninier. Hartford C^onn. 

.Smith, Bull & .McCreery. L. A. 

Camphell-Mlthun. Chi. 

Barney Lavin. Fargo V. D. 

Deutsch it Siiea. N. Y. 

A. i;. Aldrldge. Phlla. 

W, B, Doner. N. Y. 

ZImmer- Keller. Detroit 

Ad Pried. Oakland Cnllf. 

Burns. .Summit N. .1. 

Degiin-Wood. N, Y. 

\'an Diver & Carlvle. N. ^ 

Friend, N. Y 

David S. Hillman. L. A. 

Dan B. Miner. L. A. 

Kiesew-etter. Wetterau & Baker. N. Y. 

L. W. Roush. Louisville 

Lawrence C. Gumblnner. N. . 

Harry M. Frost. Boston 

lliichanan. X. Y. 

I'rank Wright, L. A. 

Peck. N. Y. 

Atherttm. L. .\. 

Harry M. I'rost. Boston 

McC^ann,l-?rlckson. N. ^. 
Blow. N. Y. 

Federal. N. Y. 

L. H. Ilartman. N. Y. 

Bourne. N, Y. 

Erwin, \Vasey. Mnpls. 

Lindsay. New Haven Conn. 

Helms it llolzninn. Portland Ore. 

IIufTman. ('anton O. 

McCann-KrIckson. N. 

l)eglln-Woo<l. N. Y. 

G. (.. Felt. Fast Orange N. .1. 

Clements. Plilla. 

tmll Mogul. .N. ^ ^ 

ErwIn. Wasey, Mnpls. 



See: "Ho w Terrific is Transitradio?" 
Issue: September 1948, paje 44 

Transitradio is growing, aiming for'nationwide coverage 



of 



major markets. 



Transitradio is steadily growing to the point where national advertisers 
can begin to lay plans for covering specific markets intensively. Transit 
companies in Cincinnati, St. Louis, Houston, and Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, 
have been the first to sign contracts with Transit Radio, Inc. They are 
almost 100% FM-receiver equipped. Additional contracts have been 
signed with transit companies in Huntington, West Virginia, and Worcester, 
Massachusetts, where installations are under way. Negotiations are 
approaching the signing stage in Washington, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, and Kansas City, while New York, EJoston, Philadelphia, 
Seattle, and Portland, Oregon, arc in the talking and/or equipment- 
testing stage. 

The first transitradio success story comes out of Houston where a 
"large downtown department store" spent equal amounts of ad money 
on TR and newspaper space. Store spent $131 for 15 spot announce- 
ments to advertise nylon stockings — no other medium. was used for this 
test. Copy read, "Regular $2.25 stockings, special at $1.12 Monday and 
Tuesday only." Tliirtcen spots were used on Monday and two on Tuesday. 
Two hundred and fifty people asked for stockings. The following Sunday, 
same copy and same money were used in a newspaper. Only 68 inquiries 
resulted. 



See: "Oil and the Opera" 

Issue: January, 1948, page 41 

The opera debuts in TV with Texas sponsoring. 

the future of televised opera? 



What of 



Some of the critics gave it the works. Most of the trade press gave it an 
"A"' for effort, and said caustic things about cameras that blew out and 
make-up that varied between sunburn and yellow jaundice. But the Texas 
Co., identified for years with radio sponsorship of the Metropolitan Opera, 
considers the telecast of the opening night of Othello on i29_November an 
interesting and profitable experiment. 

Telecasting the opera was a last-minute event. Texaco had long held 
first refusal rights on any ;TV versions of the opera, and when ABC presi- 
dent Mark Woods approached Texas' Don Stewart (Mr. Sponsor Asks, 
3 January) with a $20,000 package deal, Texas signed. About a week 
later, and with no run-through for the cameras, the complete (210 minutes) 
Met production of Verdi's Othello took to the visual air. Texas is free in 
admitting that it was a headache. The conciliatory arrangements with 
the Met's many unions was one reason. Then the Met management, feeling 
that the cash customers in the Diamond Horseshoe might object to being 
scanned, wouldn't pennit ABC technicians to place their cameras where 
they could get the best results, wouldn't permit the installation of mechan- 
ical camera-cooling devices (three cameras blacked out during Act III), 
and forced ABC to do its entr'acte interviews amidst the clatter of back- 
stage scene-changing. That the opera went on the visual air at all is still 
a miracle to many ABC-TV executives, and to Texas. 

Texas must share some of the blame for the not-quite-successful per- 
formance. Many of the ABC and Texas top-level management crowded 
in front of the cameras during the early interviews to pat each other on the 
back and talk lengthily of "their duty to the music-loving public." The 
televiewer, expecting to get glamour, got brass sweating under hot lights. 

To Texas, however, must go due credit for taking a chance on such 
short notice, not knowing in advance whether or not the opera would 
make g(X)d TV fare. To ABC, credit also goes for making the most of a 
tough situation, and coming up with many a startling close-up of Ramon 
Vinay, Licia Albanese, Leonard Warren, etc., as they sang the famous score. 



Remember the 
story about 1.. 



Fulton's steamboat 




that grew into 




the big ocean liner? 

The huge beauties that rush 
across the Atlantic today 
are a far cry from the 
modest little steamboat 
that first churned up the 
Hudson River. So is today's 
W-W-D-C in Washington a 
far cry from the W-W-D-C 
of a few years ago. Today, 
on both AM and FM, 
your sales message over 
W-W-D-C sails out like a 
mighty ocean liner. Get the 
full story from your Forjoe 
man today. 



WWDC 

AM-FM— The D. C. Independent 

Xeprtitnled Nalionally by 

FORJOE & COMPANY 
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Leave us 

Before ice wipe the old slate clean 

Let's siiia a song, let's pen a paean 

To everything in '4S 

Which we would like to celebrate: 

To Radio, first, a cup of cheer 

For winding up its biggest year, 

Knowing full well, while we're about it, 

That none of us could live without it. 

Hail to a year of glad relations 

Between this network and its stations 

From West Palm Reach to Puget Sound, 

And, boy, bring on another round 

For the nine-and-ninety million folks 

Who listen weekly to our jokes. 

Our songs and stories, news and dramas — 

Hero's to them all, their jjops and mamas. 

Their sisters, uncles, aunts and others 

Including iji the Lever Brothers. 

To Pepsodeiit's Irma, Palmolive's Brooks 

To Phil and all the other Cooks, 

To Chesterfields and that old peachy 

Godfrey guy, and Don Ameche 

(The' J^ucky" boyi — to Vaughn Monroe 

And Hawk from whom all Camels How, 

To Johnny and to Philip Morris — 

You're all okay in our thesaurus. 



now join 

Hasn't it been a dandy year 

For all the theaters on our air! 

The "15th straight" for champion Lux, 

Ford looking like a million bucks, 

Electric's show where Little Helen 

Is standing 'em in the aisles, all yellin'. 

While Armstrong, Hallmark and Prudential 

Just keep on being existential. 

Three cheers, we say, and three more cheers 

For all those doughty engineers 

Who worked the night-long and the dayJong 

To make those nscords that can play long; 

All of which just goes to prove 

We're always in that micro-groove. 

Remember the day when General "Ike" 

Stood up before Columbia's mike 

To raise a cool three hundred grand 

For Europe's hungry kids? We stand 

Hats off to "Ike" and his Crusade 

And guys like him who make the grade! 

A pair of Sulka s best pajamas 

To grace the gams of Lowell Thomas. 

And now let's pay our proper dues 
To Edward Murrovv and his News 



hands 



Than which there is no super-duper, 
And let's salute our Average Hooper, 
And all our shows — and there are plenty- 
That broke into the touj^h "top twenty." 
Hooray for Sunday's Peerless Tonic 
Which millions call the Philharmonic. 
(In this connection, shout hooray 
For Standard Oil— that is, [N.J.].) 

We would be disrelict in our mission 
Did we not honor Television. 
Man's glassy essence, thee we toast, 
Now on your way from coast to coast 
Toward new horizons. Hail TV! 
There's more in you than we can see. 
Rochester, Jack and Mrs. Benny 
Of happy returns we wish you many. 
And here's a cane all made of candy 
For Lum 'n'Abner 'n'Amos 'n'Andy. 
Shoot Roman candles to the sky 
In i)raise of dear old NRI, 
And while we're on the alphabet 
A pox on us lest we forget 
IBEW...RI)G... 
abracadAFHA and NAB, 
Four fanfares and a furbelow 
For Messrs. BBD&O. 



Sullivan, StaufTer, Colwell, Bayles, 

We know that you will never fail us, 

And may the light of yon great Star 

Shine gently on you,Y&R. 

In Thompson's name we shout our skoals 

And we're all yours in Benton & liowles. 

On, Procter! On, Gamble! On, Gallup and Roper! 

Let bygones be bygones for each horoscoper. 

I^et's pin a sprig of holly on 

The famous Crosbys, Bing and John, 

And with another wreath adorn 

The brows of Gould and Miss Van Home. 

For Vane^y's "mugs" and Radio Daily 

A long locomotive and a willow-waley. 

Well . . . '48 was mi^lity fine. 

Now looking out toward '49 
We wish from electron ic science 

The best to all our friends and clients. 
To everyone in Radio 

A hug beneath the mistletoe. 
We're only sorry we can't list 'em . . . 
This is . . .The Columbia Broadcasting System. 




Jamison feels like a new man . . • 




And ti'hy not?. . . tve just hired h'lm. 



Mr. Jamison could be almost any Weed and Company 
representative. He came into our life well recommended. 
And he looks to us like the sort of alert, hard working 
expert who will fit right into our organization, where 
we're doing more business for all of our clients than 
ever before in our successful radio history. 

Like all the other Jamisons here at \W-ed and Company, 
he has an instinctive and highly professional grasp of 
any broadcasting problem that comes his way, whether it's 
. . .au tulvert'iser's prohlen/ ...a broadcaster's 
prohleu/ ...a radio prohle/// or . . .a televis'io}i prohle/f/. 

Above all — Jamison realizes that the basic commodity 
he has to sell is service in an intricate and highly 
specialized field of advertising. He 
provides it honestly and expertly. . . 
and the results are already beginning 
to show in good black figures. 

Like all successful men, Mr. Jamison 
feels good about his business . . . and 
Weed and Company feels good about 
Mr. Jamison. For. . .you see. . . 
Mr. jaff/isof/ could he auy one of iis. 




Weed 



raclio and television 



a n 



a 



it a tion rep res en ta ti ves 

n e w y o r k • boston • c ii i c .i g o 
company san franc isco 



a t i a n t .1 
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In this typical "drag-'em-in" clothing shop, Barney, the man whom saturation-announcement radio made Famous, started inauspiciously 



Mi and doaker$ 



Willi siiiiioiiiirouiciils— iiiid I lie (Misloiiici's l'lo(*k In 



The men's clothing war is on. 
Led by the "Big Five" of the 
manufacturing retailers (Bond, Richman 
Bros., Robert Hall, Howard, and Craw- 
ford, whose net sales vclitme adds up to 
over $214,000,000 a year), the chains are 
fighting for a bigger share of the con- 
sumer's clothing dollar. Together, these 
low-priced clothing chains sy)end over 
$8,500,000 a year in selective radio adver- 
tising. Broadcasting is the day-in-and-day- 
oiit advertising medium of these chains, 
the chief means of keeping their names in 
the minds of consumers. 

The effect of radio on sales is retxjrted 
by a l4-storc clothing chain in the book 
Raiho Advertising for Retailers by C. H. 
Satidage, a study conducted at Harvard 



Business School under a grant by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
chain placed 50% of its newspaper budget 
in radio in September 1939. Fifteen- 
minute programs were used, six times a 
week, with no attempt at unifomiity of 
program type— best program in each 
locality available for the job was used. 
Sales increased 34% during tlie first four 
months of radio advertising. Two years 
later, in 1941, in a corresponding four 
months' period, sales were 80% higher 
than the industry average. Clothing 
chains know that radio is cumulative in 
effect, that it tiikes at least six months in 
radio to get results -and they use the air 
steadilj', almost without exception, year 
after jear 52 weeks a year. They are 



generally skillful buyers of time. In 
radio, as in newspaper space buying, they 
operate as local merchants and usually 
obtain the local rate. The large blocks of 
time they purchase enable them to get 
discounts above those offered on the 
average rate card. 

Turn on the radio any time of the day 
between 6:30 a.m. and 1 1 •45 p.m., in any 
of the markets where these clothing chains 
operate, and before long you'll hear a 
clothing commercial. The manner of pre- 
sentation will vary with the chain, but the 
basic apfx:al will always be the satnc 
price. To be sure, fasiiion and or prccisc- 
ness of alterations will be mentioned in 
many of the commercials, but the main 
pitch will be centered about rea.sons why 




Radio helps to brins an openins day mob to Bond's Fifth Avenue store. Police were called 
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6 Stations— 39 


Announcements 




MONDAY. OCT. 


25TH 


1:59 


WHOM 


7:34 


WMCA 


2:00 


WINS 


app. 7:45-8 


WOV 


2:37 


WLIB 


8:30 


WOV 


3:15 


V-TrlCA 


8:35-45 


WNE.V 


3:30-45 


WLIB 


9:05-15 


WMCA 


3:30-45 


WINS 


app. 5:15-30 


WOV 


3:30 


WOV 


9:25-30 


WLIB 


3:45-4 


WMCA 


app. 10:00-15 


WINS 


4:30 


WINS 


10:14 


WLIB 


5:00-15 


WINS 


10:34 


WMCA 


6:04 


ViTHOM 


11:05-15 


WMCA 


6:15 


WINS 


11:15-30 


WINS 


6:45 


WMCA 


11:20-30 


WLIB 


6:59 


VWOM 


11:30 


WOV 


7:15 


WOV 


11:44 


WHOM 


7:34 


WMCA 


12:30 


WINS 


app. 9:00-15 


WOV 


1:14 


mo VI 


9:34 


WMCA 


app. 1:15-30 


WINS 


app. 10:00-30 


WOV 


1:37 


WLIB 


11:03 


WMCA 



Howard promoted its use of television by askins viewers to identify Howard Clothes Man 




the chains price is low: factory-direct-to- 
you, low overhead, oul-of-the-waj' low 
rental area, no costly fixtures or show 
windows, etc., etc. In a general sense, 
any one of the chain names could be 
substituted for another, and the average 
listener would not feel the commercial was 
out of character. Only the specialist, the 
careful h'stener to men's clothing commer- 
cials, would recognizethespecificcopy per- 
sonality of each chain. 

The clothing war as it now rages didn't 
just hap|X"n. It is a result of economic 
circumstances. Retailers had known for 
months that unit sales were declining and 
inventories mounting ven though sales 
volume was teetering on the peak. The\ 




Crowd at one of eight stores that Robert Hall opened 



knew that the consumer h.id replenished I I 

his post-war wardrobe, and that his real i I 

pmthasing power had declined as the I 

prices of food and hard goods had risen. 

Yet no one was ready to face the issue 

with a qiiic k downward price adjustment. 1 

On 14 October 1048, Crawford Clothes 
announced a 20'", cut in retail clothing 1 
prices until further notia". It wasn't 
the fust tilt thai Crawford had made. It 
hfid cut prices 1 5% Ifst 5)tiring, and the 
slash hfid caiisi-d little or no anxiety. Hut 
ill the fall of 1948 it was different. The 
clothiers took it hard, because it |»r- 

SPONSOR I 



tended the price break tliey feared. They 
too, liad been looking at sales and in%'en- 
tory figures. The independents cried to 
their sources of supply, "What can you do 
to help us meet Crawford and Robert 
Hall competition?" The sources asked 
the clothiers to ninke up their minds 
whether they wanted lower prices or 
better values at prevailing prices. Price 
cuts up to 40% appeared spotlily around 
the country. 

Crawford is taking it all in its stride. 
This year, it is spending $250,000 on five 
New York City stations half of what it 
spent from August 1047 August 1948. 
On VVJZ it sponsors a l5-minute ajii. and 
p.m. newscast, with Martin Agronsky and 



City with sewn 60-minute programs 
(WHN, now W'MGM, radio newsreel , 
136 fifteen-minute programs, 12 ten- 
minute, 12 fiN'e-minute programs and 36 
one-minute announcements. 

Crawford netted $883,679 in 1945 on 
net sales of $17,939,017. In 1946 net 
sales rose to $26,113,385 (year's end 
January 31) for a net income of $1,724,- 
450. Early in September 1948, Crawford 
announced that its clothing would also be 
sold through leased departments in select 
department stores from coast-to-coast. 
Mandel Brothers in Qiicago is the first 
store to lease its men's clothing depart- 
ment to Crawford. This is part of a mo\ e- 
nient anx>ng the clothing chains to seek 



fixing in tlie mind of the listener of the 
Hall method of operating. The listener 
must not di\'ide his loyalty between a 
program personality and Robert Hall it 
must be all Mall. 

The growth of Robert I lall by the use 
of radio has been phenomenal in the true 
mecaning of the word. In nine years the 
chain has grown from one in Waterbury, 
Conn., to 68 stores, located in the leading 
markets from Massachusetts to Texas. It 
had 28 stores at the end of the war. 
Fifty per cent of its growth has come dur- 
ing the liist 2' 2 years 25^^ of the growth 
in 1948. Hall pliins to iidd 100 new units 
in the next few years. 

Robert Hall doesn't open a store cold. 




on 1 1 March 1948. Radio is major medium used by Hall to pre-sell a town on its "factory showroom and bare pipe rack" merchandising 



Taylor Grant resfx-ctively. It splits 
WMGM's Radio News Reel with another 
sponsor, alternating 3-2 every other week, 
and it sponsors three daily 15-minute 
record shows on WQXR. The other 
$250,000 is used for newspaper advertising 
to pick up daily business, a direct result 
of the necessity to push the 20^. slash. 
Forty-nine of Crawford's 70-odd stores 
are located in New York City's metro- 
politan area. The remaining 22 are 
located in cities in Connecticut, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania. In 1947-48 Crawford 
biankftcd all stations weekly in New York 



more outlets for their manufacturing 
capacity. 

Robert Hall is the one clothing chain, 
among all others, that owes its success to 
radio. It is the biggest user of selective 
radio in the clothing industry. Hall's 
theory is saturate markets. It blankets 
one area, with IS-miniite musicals, news 
programs, 10-miniite and 5-minute news- 
casts, and one-niinute e.t.'s. The em- 
phasis, in most of its programs, is the 
content, rather than personalities. No 
personality must come between the adver- 
tising message and the impression it is 



It blankets each area with programs and 
annoLincements for 10 days before the 
opening date. When a Robert Hall store 
opens, it is part of the community. 

On 11 March 1948, eight stores w'eie 
opened in Chicago. It was a sub-zero 
day, but broadcast advertising had so sold 
Chicagoans that long queues \>.'aited to 
get into the store, from 9 in the morning 
until 9 at night. Indicative of the rapid- 
ity of Robert Hall's expansion are these 
opening dates of stores. On 30 .August, a 
store was opened in Louisville and Nash- 
> Please (urn to page 56) 
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Many sponsors, lil<e RCA-Victor, realizing the aHention value of television, tie into pre-opening displays like this of WHAS, Louisville 



Boosting the sponsor 



TV slsilioii*« 4*si|»ilali%4^ 



4»ii iialiirsil |ir4»iii4»li4»ii a(lv<iiila|L£4^»i of IIk^ iiK^diiiiii 



More T\' coniniercial pro- 
grnni promotion is betng 
done t<Kla>- b> ']"V adver- 
tisers, but the bulk of it is still very much 
the pioblem of the individual network or 
station. There's hardly a TV station on 
the air in 1949 that doesn't have at least 
some sort of a program promotion budget 
to hypo ratings and mail pull (for TV ad- 
vertisers still the most tangible evidence 
of TV viewing of sptMisored programs). 

These budgets are being spread thinly 
over an ever-increasing list of program 
sponsors. The average T\' station man- 
;iger and his promotion man arc well 
aware of the f<nct that TV program pro- 
motion is needed. It builds audrences, 
helps sell sets, encourages further adver- 
tising in TV, and above all sells the sta- 
tion. Howvver, due to the present-day 
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cost of r\' station operation, program 
promotion comes in spurts, more often 
than it does in a continuous flow. 

When a new sponsored show comes to 
any one of the four major of>erating TV 
networks -NBC, CBS, ABC or DuMont 

there is usually a send-olf campaign 
with ads on the radio pages of newspapers 
in cities where the telecast will be seen. 
Promotional plugs are arranged via sta- 
tion breaks (slides, or occasionally film) 
and the event is sometimes announced in 
ti.nde ads to the indusuy. From that 
point on, it is largely up to the stations to 
promote individual programs. The think- 
ing of most network TV promotion mm is 
that they have time and money onl>' Ut 
sell the TV facilities of their network, and 
that continuous promotion of sponsored 
T\' |irograms is cither a function of their 
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IS MAN SI«FF F0« COIF PICK-UP 



riiorrram °' KDYL-TV's solf coverase was seen 
Uldgl dill wherever St. Louis loversoFgame gather 
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alTiliated TV stations or the ad\eriiser. 
NBC nins a once-a-month series of trade 
ads featurii'fj salutes to tiie sponsored net- 
work T\' siwws on NBC'TV, and has paid 
tribute tlnis to shows like llowdy Doody 
and Philco Television Phylmuse. 

Since Howdy Doody is a dailj- strip, 
NBC has concentrated a good deal of net- 
work promotional effort on it to sell the 
open time segments of the popular kiddie 
show. The show, for promotion pur- 
poses, is a natural. One recent tie-in had 
Howdy Doody riding in the annual Macy's 
Thanksgiving Day Parade, later worked 
out a joint promotion with Macy's when a 
Howdy Doody doll went on sale during 
the Christmas nish at the big New York 
store. The proniotion paid off well for 
Howdy's sponsors (Polaroid TV Lens and 
Unique Art Mfg. Co.), as well as for NBC 
and Macy's. Some 10,000 Howdy Dcody 
dolls were sold in three weeks at Macy's 
for $10 apiece, and window displays and 
counter displays featured the TV tie-ins. 
The result was increased viewing for 
Howdy Doody, a sales promotion story for 
NBC, and larger audiences for the com- 
mercial tiiessages on the program. Bob 
Smith, who with NBC controls the Howdy 
Doody program, also has his own promo- 
tion stafi' working on the vehicle. 

On the station level, TV program pro- 
motion is down-to-earth. Like the parent 
TV networks, a good deal of the program 
promotion done is of an institutional 
nature, often featuring unsold sustainers 
rather than spxinsored shows. A good 
half of the TV stations on the air today 
are owned by newspapers directly (such as 
the New York News' WPIX, and the 
Baltimore Sun's WMAR-TV) or are TV 
offshoots of newspapcr-ovMied AM sta- 
tions (such as the A//iiii/a Journal's WSB- 
TV, the Detroit News' WWJ-TV or the 



St. Lmuis Post Dispatch's KSD) These 
stations recei\'e continuous support, both 
for themselves (in an institutional sense) 
and their advertisers (directly) with free 
(exchange) ads on the radio pages, special 
listings, publicity in the radio and gossip 
columns, tie-in window displays with the 
paper's advertisers, and various direct- 
mail promotion to the paper's subscribers. 
Such promotion is a "plus" for T\ spon- 
sors, who frequently reciprocate by shar- 
ing costs on a two-way (sponsor-station) 
promotion. The remainder of the coun- 
try's 40-odd TV stations have, for the 
most part, worked out promotional tie-ins 
with newspapers in their cities (such as 
Paramoupt's KTLA and the Los Angeles 
Daily News, and WBKB and the Chicago 
Sun-Times, or WDSU-TV and the New 
Orleans Item). These tie-ins make it 
fxissible for the two mediums to barter 
promotional space, the usual deal being an 
exchange of ads and perhaps local news 
and picture services for TV spots or pro- 
grams.. In such a case, the newspaper- 
hacked promotions are virtually the same 
as those of a station owned entirely by a 
newspaper. 

Newspaf)er-backed promotions can do 
much to build a sponsor's program to a 
high level of viewing. The promotion 
does not have to be elaborate or costly. 
In TV program promotion, ingenuity 
often takes over when the promotion 
budget runs short. 

One example of this is the Daily News- 
WPIX promotion for the Gloria Swanson 
Hour, a l5-minute segment of which is 
sponsored by A. S. Beck Shoe Co. A 
portion of the show (not Beck's) is called 
Chefs Holiday. Each week, the chef of a 
famous restaurant is called upon to give, 
some details of a recipe for which he may 
{Please turn to page 40) 





window '^'^'^'^^^ '''(I"'"! WPIX promo- 



tion. New Yorkers are stopped by TV 




.sKi:.'l ItEsK I I I.I. I.KN(,TII 
MOMKS I.N VOll{ (»\\\ IIOMK 
(»\ TKI.KMSION, KM) 



r - ^ 



nOlUCnOnor ^dverllsins is a regular feature of most 
llgnopdpCl TV station promotion of sliows 




at thP fair '>'P'"=*' culinary competition style, WBEN-TV (Buffalo) starts its otnra 
ai UlC laH Nu-Wayfv1arketcommercial.lt was typical News (station owner) build-up OlUIC 



personal appearances by the mystery girl 
helped WABD (N.Y.) promote Whelan's 
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Whaf $ going on in 
farm research 



\*ti v4M*v iiiii4*li ... aiiil wlial IlK^re 

is <»!' it soliiiiiii s<;<^s (lie ii;£iit <»!' liay 



' " Valid (ami audience data 

tlie kind that can help a 
national selective advertiser buy the most 
prospects for his money isn't easy to 
come by. I ii the majorit> of cases, in fact , 
It isn't available at all. In the few cases 
where it exists it i.s kept under lock and 
key. There arc a few important excep- 
tions. These, however, are confined to 
limited regions. 

Who and how many listen, when they 
listen, why they listen these are some ot 
the elements of the near-vacuum in which 
selective advertisers are most often forced 
to buy farm listeners. 

More than 500 stations and many more 
than that iiiiiiiber of programs claim to 



serve farm families. How well these 
hypothetical families are served, how 
loyal they are to the service, is a question 
that's important to the job a station can 
do for a farm sponsor. 

One agency with years of background in 
buying farm programs for its clients 
claims it knows of only 40 programs, at 
present, on stations tiiroughout the coun- 
try capable of doing a real selling job foi 
a national advertiser wanting to re.ncli the 
I'armer and his family. 

The number of siicii programs is nearer 
200, according to another and equally 
competent source in the field. But the 
head of a research organization whose 
work has included extensive studies of 



Tiii*4M$-s(af ilkii liavtiiiK' sdiiiv 4»l' rural iis(oiiiii!j> 
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rural and small towT> audiences insists that 
there's no finite answer, no reasonable 
possibilit> of putting the finger on all the 
cuiient programs with both audience and 
sell-ability worth consideration by a 
national selective advertiser. It is diffi- 
cult to resoK-e these viewpoints. 

What stations have important farm 
audiences? When do they have them? 
At what periods of the day and night do 
they have them? Answers to these ques- 
tions are important to the farm adver- 
tiser. Important, that is, if he is to know 
whether he's buying air jam-packed with 
just the ears he wants, or just air filled 
with words and music and few real 
prospects. 

Some reasonable approximation of the 
actual number of farm listeners delivered 
during a given period would be fine — if it 
were available in any fomi. But even 
that wouldii t be enough. Are they the 
right prospi-cts? That's where the quali- 
tative element enters. It s where audi- 
ence research touches the problem of pro- 
gram preferences that it becomes truly 
vital, because people tune programs and 
stations, not advertisers. And if you know 
tt'hat large numbers of ixrople in a certain 
area like to hear it's one good indication 
wlietlier or not a g'\en program stands to 
attract or repel prospects for a given 
product. Take the claim that there are 
only 40 local fanii programs on which a 
national advertiser can rely to do a job. 
If the agency spokesman who made this 
statement had in mind a program that 
would not only attract and sell the cream 
of his client's prospects in a given area, 
but a program that would also lend high 
institutional prestige to the firm name, he 
was probably too generous in his estimate. 
Twenty such programs might be a more 
accurate number. 

If the clients' objectives are hedged 
about with such specialized requirements 
that only 40 programs actually fit his re- 
quirements, then there can be no quarrel 
with the agency estimate. There are 
many reasons, such as limited distribu- 
tion, demand, etc., that might limit the 
number of programs that could do the 
necessary job. 

Assuming that a prcxiuct has national 
distribution, 200 may not be a bad "iii- 
foniied estimate" of the iiiiniher of pro- 
grams rcacliing a substantial farm audi- 
ence that can and have- done a satis- 
factory selling job for national advertisers. 

just what is a "satisfactory program"? 

A certain 50,000 watt station pours its 
signal into a tienieiidous cattle-raising 
country. It broadcasts an early-morning 
30-niiiiiite program six days a week, 52 
weeks a year, featuring information of 
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par ticulfir iiitcrMt tocattlc-growcrs. The 
pilfknjjf costs ^27.f)()() for a 52- week con- 
tract. It's rcasoiiaHe because the show 
tfisis little 1o produce and is usually sold 
only on a 52-wcek basis, eliniinatinj,' hijjh 
scl]in}> overhead. To a company that 
cares only about reaching cattlemen the 
shciiw is a bargain at $27,(XX). The par- 
ticular program has never gone unspon- 
sored for long. 

Ultimately, then, the number of shows 
that will do a job for a national sponsor 
djCjX'nds upon his individual objectives. 
In that sense the researcher who insists 
[here's no finite answer to the question is 
iifrlrer the truth. 

W'e may assume that an advertiser 
piiiiining a national or regional selective 
campaign has clearly defined objectives. 
He then will need his stations' listenership 
figures — figures that will enable him to 
arrive at a fairly accurate figure of his cost 
per listener. He'd like also to have 
definite information about the composi- 
tion of the audience he's buying in order 
to estimate the probable percentage of 
logical prospects for his product. He 



won't get the infomiation in most cases. 

If the program already has a coiiiiiier- 
cial record, that will tell him something. 
No show can sell products without the 
sales activit)' constituting "research" of a 
kind. 

in the great majority of cases, however, 
sponsors do not release to station sales de- 
partments sales statistics that throw light 
on what a show has accomplished. Their 
reasons are competitive. Nothing can be 
done about it. Still, such facts as are 
available on shows with long commercial 
histories may be valuable guides to their 
potential pulling power for a new sponsor. 

The reasons the advertiser can't get re- 
liable farm audience data from most sta- 
tions that claim substantial rural cover- 
age are, first, the station would have to 
pay a research organization for a special 
study. If the station's rural listeners are 
of secondary importance to the station, it 
won't be too interested in spending that 
money. 

Further, a much higher percentage of 
rural than urban homes is without tele- 
phones. To obtain a complete picture 



WIlJll's WlMHIjl* 

Willi Fiiriii IC«'s«'2ii*«'li 

I Lecic of checkable data on which to bate 
cost-per-listener estimates. 

^ Lack of prosram preference studies. 

• t Frequent concealment of listening data. 

Limited application of most available data. 



would require a relatively expensive diary 
or interview study to supplement a co- 
incidental telephone survey. 

The second reason valid farm listening 
data isn't usually forthcoming is again 
competitive. Stations can't quite see 
producing statistics that apparently put 
them at a disadvantage. 

Some stations have resorted to mail 
surveys. But the returns on rural mail 
surveys are usually so low as to make 
their representativeness extremely doubt- 
ful. Maps developed from direct mail 
(Please turn to page 43) 
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Program Types 



4. 

5. 



8. 



10. 
11. 
12. 



Daytime Serial (15 min.) 
5 times a week — early p.m. 

Mystery Show (30 min.) 
Once a week (late evening) 

Comedy Variety Show (30 min.) 
Once a week (late evening) 

Daytime Serial (15 min.) 
5 times a week — noon 

Variety Music Show (30 min.) 
Once a week (late evening) 

General Drama (30 min.) 

Once a week (weekend daytime) 

Comedy Drama (15 min.) 

5 times a week (early evening) 

News (1 5 min.) 

5 times a week (early evening) 

Daytime Serial (1 5 min.) 

5 times a week (late afternoon) 

Variety Music (30 min.) 

Once a week (late Saturday'evening) 

Popular Music (15 min.) 

5 times a week (early evening) 

General Drama (30 min.) 
Once a week (evening) 



All 
Homes 



lO.O*^ 
13.9 
23.5 
8.8 
12.9 
13.3 
9.9 
7.7 
10.7 
13.9 
10.0 
18.9 



•February, 1948. 



Metropolitan 
Areas 



11.6^^; 

15.3 
26.9 
10.2 
17.8 
15.1 

9.2 

6.6 

8.7 
11.7 

9.8 
17.7 



Medium 
Cities 



Small Town 
Rural Areas 



9.0', 
15.2 
21.4 

8.4 
11.1 
13.6 

8.2 

7.0 
11.0 
16.5 
10.7 
19.9 



' /o 



10.3 
20.1 
6.8 
6.7 
10.2 
12.5 
10.1 
13.5 
14.7 
9.7 
19.5 
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The Living Room Furniture Manufacturers pinpoint their amateur show, "En Chantant Dans Le Vivoir," to reach French-Canadian hoin« lov«r 

Selliii!! furniture the Oanadiaii wav 



l.iviii;: room I'liriiiliirc 111*01* 
ill >loiilro:il sIkiws I\ S. linns liow it's iloiio 



9' 



O While retail home fiiriiisliiiijj 
stores have been iisitiR U. S. 
radio successfully, furniture 
manufacturers in the States haven't diS' 
covered a successful formula to sell home 
funiishnics. A few floor coveriii<; manu- 
facturers have used briwdcast time 
iBificlow Sanford, Alexander Smith) but 
even their record of success hasn't been 
outstanding. The feeling of these firms 
is that TV may make a jjrcat deal of 
difference but even in the visual air 
medium they're makin}^ haste slowly. 

It's diffcrc-nt ill French Canada. There, 
over station CKAC, Montreal, the Living 
RfM>m Manufacturers have been selling 
furniture continuously with one program 
or nnothtr over 25 years. The furniture 
company is the oldest regular advertiser 
on the station, having made its air debut 



in 1923, one year after the outlet startetl 
serving French listeners in Montreal and 
much of Quebec. 

The Living Room firm is synonymous 
throughout French-speaking Canada with 
home funiisliiiigs. Their ciiriait radio 
program has been planned to achieve just 
that. It's a talait opportunity hour 
called Ell ChwUant Dans Le Vivoir (Smu- 
fug 111 the Living Room). It is in its ninth 
yc.'ir. 

There weie many other programs used 
by the sponsor before Eii ChivUaiii. Rack 
in 1923 24 they sponsored symphony coil' 
certs under the direction of M. Ediiiopd 
Trudel. This was followed in turn by an 
iiistrLiinciital trio which doubled sing'iig 
songs of Canadian folklore. The iiistrLi- 
meiital trio was replaced by Cvcm'ii.ijs of 
tl\c Good Ohi l\\ys, which brought to 



CKAC's microphones such well known 
folk singers as Conratl Gautliier and 
Jacqueline Bernard. 

All these progrfims brought sizable 
audiences to CKAC and increasing busi- 
ness to the Living Room Funiiturc com- 
pany. Tl cy were, however, just good pro- 
grams bringing good music of a popular 
variety to Montreal. 

After a number of years something 
difrcrciit was required, something to give 
new impetus to both sales apjical and 
listening. A local slant was desired. 
Therefore to good iiuisic v^'as added 
salutes to the Freiicli parishes (counties). 
During the program (it's only 15 minutes 
III length) there were two musical selec- 
tions. On c.ncli program between the 
musical iiuiiilxTS, there was a salute to a 
(Please /urn to [xige 60) 
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PICTURE STORY OF THE MONTH 




1 lictonor nroforOnrO "'^'^'ly checked to determine pro- 
I ■ llolCIICI UlCICICIIbC 3ram type for which there is an audience 




2finrlinn- nrnn-r<im 'o f'" ^ need is problem of Ziv's Al Unaer, 
■ llflDing jJIUgldlll Herb Gordon, and John Sinn (left to risht) 



l AVORIl h SIORV 

Lfvt Hori:^<n* 



1 

transcription 
is made 



©Transcriptions just don't happen. Thousands of mail 
hours, plus a veritable infinity of toil and sweat, go into 
putting a successful program on wax. This is es- 
pecially true of open-end programs, which arc'sponsored through- 
out the country by thousands of local and national advertisers on 
a selective basis. T> pical of whji't is done creatively at transcrip- 
tion firms like TSI, Goodman, NBC-Recording, Capitol, Associ- 
ated, Cowan, and Monogram, is this picture-told tale of the 
conception, birth, and life of Frederic Ziv's outstandingly success- 
ful series, Ronald Colman's Favorite Story. From the preprogram 
research, 'til the sponsors' publicity is checked, the Ziv operation 
is thorough, painstaking, and audience building. 



3ctir ic cirrnoH listener acceptance whenever possible as soon as a prosram is decided upon, (below) Ronald 

■ oldl lo olgllcU Colman, seated risht, sisns to headline "Favorite Story." [(Manaser Wolf and John Sinn also seated) 



I 





4 a nrnmntinn nionnlnnr is supervised by Fred Ziv (seated center). Pro- C noctinrr is vital, where each prosram presents a different play as ir "Favor- 
pi UIMUUUII pidlllMllg sram must be promotable before recorded J * UdoUllg ite Story." Ziv's Herb Gordon 



and Jeanne Harrison check talent 



/''••gr jjk 




GrohoOrcinn' ' taken casually. A missed cue means recutting the prosram and it runs up costs. There's no running short or overtime on a transcription. 
* ICllCulOlllg (above) "Favorite Story" director explains a nuance he wants as cast make notes and prepare for a run-through of a play Colman will introduce 

7 a nOrfnrftlOnPO 'S always the payoff. Everything leads up to the moment PIlttinfT mOttl '^^'^'"^'"^s to a great extent technical quality which 

UCl I Ul IllulluC when the program is ready "on mike" and to be recorded 0 uUlllllg lUUIll listener hears when program is broadcast by stations 





9ni\\A (•niittormfT '« « "i"'* " transcriptions are to be of top quality, in nnnnor nlotinfT '^"^ before transcriptions are pressed 

* 3DIU OpUUcMllg Recording is sputtered right after being made IU*UU|J|JCl IJIdUllg The plated master is used to stamp out record 




nrOCcinfT HicLc (^one under great pressure. Transcriptions must be perfectly centered, made under correct climatic conditions, and are usually made of pla; 
jJICoolllg UI5l\5 tic material which resists wear and yet develops no surface noise as needle glides in the groove. High Fidelity is possible on transcription 

19 ctnplf rnnm °' enormous capacity is essential since transcription 10 nilhllpitu '^^^^^ " riecessary as posters and clippings are indicatior 
IJL * olUUn lUUIII Firms have thousands of disks ready to be distributed 10 ' [JULIMUIiy of program's eFFectiveness for its local and national sponsor 
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Select freeK' aii\' number of stations — one or a thousand. 

Select freely the markets required — and only those markets. 

Select freely the best station in each market, regardless of size or 
network affiliation. 

Select freely the best time in each market, regardless of time zones. 

2^ Double up in any market where pressure is needed, by using multiple 
stations, as multiple newspapers are now used. 

y\ I lear programs including commercials before they go on the air — 
assuring standard excellence. 

Cjet extremely valuable free local merchandising support offered by 
many stations for national selective program sponsors. 

Get the powerful advantage of local tie-up or cut-in announcements 
without extra cost. 

Get the freedom of a two weeks' cancellation clause instead of the 
usual thirteen. 

Control adx ertising for seasonal or climatic changes or for social or 
racial chtferences, or for any other intelligent sales [)urpose. 



Paul H. Raymer Company^ Inc. 



Advertisers 



See what other national advertisers 
have been doing over the past twelve years: 

RADIO NET TIME SALES* 







% INCREASE OVER 




% INCREASE OVER 


YEAR 


NE1W0RK 


PREVIOUS YEAR 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE 


PREVIOUS YEAR 


1937 


56, 1 92,396 




23,117,136 




1938 


56,612,925 


0.7 


28,109,185 


21.6 


1939 


62,621,689 


10.6 


30,030,563 


6.8 


1940 


71,919,428 


13.1 


37,140,444 


23.8 


1941 


79,621,534 


10.7 


45,681,959 


23.0 


1942 


84,383,571 


6.0 


51,059,159 


11.8 


1943 


100,051,718 


19.0 


59,352,170 


16.4 


1944 


1 24,680,747 


24.6 


73,312,899 


23.5 


1945 


125,671,834 ^ 


0.8 


78,583,644 


7.2 


1946 


126,737,727 


0.8 


•82,917,505 


5.5 


1947 


1 25,450,000 


(-1.1) 


89,600,000 


8.1 


1948 


133,461 ,000 (Est.) 6.4 


100,739,000 (Est.) 


12.4 










Broadcasting Yearbook 



Increase i()48 over jqjj 

National Network 1 National Selective 

137% 1 336% 

National Selective Broadcasting^ has the greatest potential for 
new business development, it is destined to be the largest national adver- 
tising nicdiiini this country has e\cr known. 




Radio and Television Advertising 

New York Bos to /I Detroit Cbicago Hollywood San Francisco 
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Who uses radio 




Il4^r4^ is Ii4\'liiieiip 



O Local commercial broadcasting 
is nearly 4(f( of all air adver- 
tising. Revised estimates for 
1948 show that while $133,461,000 was 
spent in the past 12 months for network 
time, $156,646,000 was invested in time 
by retailers. This was one-third larger 
than the total spent ($100,739,000) by 
national advertisers on local stations. 

Since 1942 no comprehensive survey 
has been made on who is using the local 
air. At that tinieC. H. Sandage, Visiting 
Professor of Business Administration at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business, 
made a study on retail air advertising 
subsequently published under the title of 
Radio Advertising Jor Retailers. Today it 
is still the only authoritative book on the 
subject. 

Times change. Sandage's ranking of 
retailers using the air is no longer accu- 
rate. The void which Sandage filled when 
his book was published in 1945 (three 
years after the period during which the 
data was compiled) has continued until 
SPONSOR decided late in 1948 to report to 
national advertisers to what extent their 



retail outlets are using the air. 

It's different than l942's report. 
Whereas furniture and olhce supply re- 
tailers headed Sandage's list, automotive 
dealers (including gasoline station and 
automotive supplies) lead all retailers on 
tlie air today. Whereas 1 3.2% of the re- 
tailers in the Sandage sample were furni- 
ture and or otlice supply retailers, 14.4% 
of sponsor's sample, which is relatively of 
the same size as Sandage's, were auto or 
auto supply dealers. There's a reason 
for this. 

Home furnishings still are in limited 
production due to lack of properly aged 
woods, etc. ; gasoline and oil areavailable to 
meet all demand, and competition for the 
auto-supply dollar is very hot. The de- 
mand for automobiles is still way ahead of 
production, hut whereas home furnishings 
have no resale value (or a very limited 
one), used cars have been a very lush 
profit item. The public, which has not 
been trained to restyle its home, has been 
trained to buy new cars regularly. 

The result has been plenty of money for 
cars and plenty of profit for automotive 



dealers. There has also been an un- 
pleasant odor surro'.inding recent auto- 
motive retailer operations which has 
forced them to keep advertising. The non- 
availability of new cars began to ease 
toward the end of 194S, Kaiser-Frazer 
dealers began a more aggressive sales cam- 
paign. All this has resulted in automotive 
dealers leading all retailing on the air as 
the year came to a close. It's no accident, 
either, that 13% of all the firms listed by 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
as sharing the costs of retail advertising 
were automotive firmj. Only home fur- 
nishings with 17% and household appli- 
ances with 14% were represented in the 
NAB retail-cooperative advertising report 
as being ahead of the automotive field. 

Despite a large number of firms which 
indicate a willingness to share in the retail 
radio advertising costs, only a few home 
furnishing retailers are currently on the 
air. As indicated previously, Sandage's 
report, based on 1942 data, listed them as 
number one among retail advertisers. 

A number of home furnishing dealers 
explain their current relatively limited use 



How Ki^laili^rs TsimI Air in l!> 12 

according to C. H. Sandage 



Type 



Furniture & office supplies 


13.2 


Type 


% 


Department stores 


11.3 


Automotive 


14.4 


Men's wear 


9.5 


Department stores 


8.9 


9.1 


Jewelry 




General mdse 


6.2 


Grocers 


8.5 


Hardware, appliances, lumber 


5.3 


Personal services 


8.4 


Shoes 


4.8 


Men's wear 


7.3 


Automotive 


4.6 


Financial 


7.0 


Drugs 


4.6 


Appliances 


6.7 


Women's wear 


4.3 




4.6 


Family clothing 


4.1 


Hotels and restaurants 


4.2 


Food and eating and drinking places 


4.1 


Jewelry 


Furriers 


3.3 


Women's wear 


3.7 



How l(4>t:iil4M*s TsihI Air in ISMU 

according to SPONSOR survey 



Type ^0 

Bakeries 3.4 

Builders and building supplies 3.4 

Entertainment 3.1 

Feed and grain 2.0 

Radio and TV 2.0 

Drugs 1.5 

Drug stores 1 .5 

Flowers, etc. 1.5 

Soft drinks 1.03 

Home furnishings 1.03 

Paints and varnishes .9 



*'iurvoy mdd'i by S<ind«qo as Vmtinq Profrjiso' fi\ Hfl'vafd Graduate ScHool of BuSineis. 
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of the nic-dium by pointing out that while 
their sources of supply indicate a willing- 
ness to share in the costs of advertising, 
the retailer isn't obtaining enough of any 
one nianirfacturer's product to justify 
advertising it. 

"We'll begin to spend money for radio 
and more for ad\'ertising on television," 
explained one midwest home furnishing 
store, "when we have the product to sell 
and the pirblic stops being car crazy. 
We're spending a good deal of money now 
but it's for household appliances (refriger- 
ators, radios, television receivers, and elec- 
trical equipment). Household appliance 
retailers arc seventh in rank order among 
the dealers using broadcast advertising 
and many home furnishing stores arc in- 
cluded among appliance dealers. 

Sandagc combined hardware, household 
appliances, and lumber in his inde.x and 
still reported the combination only 5.3% 
of all retail users of the medium. Spon- 
sor's index gives appliances 6.7% of all 
retail broadcast advertising users. As 
indicated previously 14% of all manufac- 
turers, who are willing to contribute 
(based on NAB's sample) to their dealers' 
broadcast advertising, are currently house- 
hold appliance manufacturers. 

If radio (2% of retail advertisers) were 
added to the household appliance group 
(6.7%) it would make the combination 
third among retailers using the air. 
NAB's report shows 8.7% of manufac- 
turers' sharing costs of air time are radio 
companies. If radio were combined with 
household appliances in the NAB list it 
would place the radio-appliance group 
first with 22.7% among fimis permitting 
dealer-cooperative advertising. 

Retail advertising and selling of drugs 
ha\'e declined to a new low. More and 
more the manufacturer is required to pre- 
sell his product. While in 1942, 4.6% of 
the retailers on the air were drug stores, in 
sponsor's current sample only 1.5% are. 
For the most part it is only the big chain 
operations such as Rexall, Owl, and Sun 
{Please turn to page 60) 
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groceries third 
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Because of a change in publication date of TV Trends, two months' figures 
are included in this report (November and December). In sponsor's constant 
sample of 10 cities, 15 stations, Network business was up in November and 
I slightly off in December. In the constant base" National & Regional Selective" 
1 category and the complete Selective Index, advertising placement increased 
[ both months. Greatest increases are still being registered in local-retail category 
with business jumps continuing to be amazing both in the total and constant 
base placement. In local-retail the retailers placing the most business are still 
Radio, TV, and Appliance dealers. On the networks, So<ips & Toiletries which 
have lagged behind, except during October, have dropped again. Tobacco 
dominated the TV network field in December. In National and Regional 
Selective placement. Jewelry led the parade in December as might be expected. 
With 35% of the total TV advertising in this category, it placed a bigger share 
of business than any one industry in either Network, Local-retail or Selective. 

BREAKDOWN OF TV BUSINESS BY CATEGORIES "TOTAL" AND TEN-CITY TRENDS 



Based upon the number of piosrdins and an- 
nouncements placed by sponsors on TV sta- 
tions and indexed by Rorabaush Report on 
Television Advertisins. Business placed for 
month of July 1948 is used for each base 
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Watch for announcement! This Greater Voice, fostering Good 
Will on both sides of the border, will give the Detroit Area's 
best radio buy a selling wallop beyond duplication in this market! 

CKLW 



Guardian lildg., Detroit 26 Mam J. Young, Jr., Inc., Nafl Rep. 

J. E. Canipeau, President II. N. Stovin iS Co., Canadian Rep. 



5,000 Watts Day and Night— 800 kc— Mutual Broadcasting System 
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Rifdio directors arc strictly 
an anoniaiy in the agency 
field. No other form of advertising has a 
department he.id in .igencies. There's 
usually a creati\e hefid, an art director, a 
media director, etc., but there's no such 
animal as a niagiizine director, a billboard 
director, a newspapei director, or a point- 
of-sale director. 

As a result, a radio director's responsi- 
bilities range from purely administrative 
and policy ni.iking to actually producing 
programs that go on the air for agency 
clients. Their beefs are as varied as their 
functions. They range from the laments 
that they are not permitted to sell radio 
to clients, to hair tearing when client 
changes in scripts are discussed. 

The radio director, who is first and 
foremost an executive, has as his greatest 
intra-agency problem the fact that lit is 
seldom permitted to suggest radio advei- 
t'sing to every client of his agency. In a 
plans board meeting, he is usually the 
only voice in eight, pro-broadcast adver- 
tising. Final votes frequently are seven 
to one against including radio in a rea)in- 
meiidation to an advertiser. This is ex- 
plained hy the fact thai radio is hazard- 
ous, it's less profil.ible to an agency, and 



most plans boards personnel came up to 
v. p. stature through the black-and-white 
rather than the radio field. 



stine, Ray Morgan, and the heads of 
smaller agtncies like Bill Rogow (Neff- 
Rogow) and Ad Fried. If a smaller 
agency is mvoK'ed and the head is a 
rcidio-minded man, he is usually the radio 
director as well as head of the agency. 
This is even true in some larger agencies, 
with Ray Morgan being a typical ex- 
ample. 

Since most agenc>- presidents and plans 
board members have come up to then 
eminence through having lx;en account 
executives, and previous to their a.e. 
status having been copy men, they just 
tolerate broadcast advertising. Inwardly 
it is a constant irritant since they are 
forced to make decisions in a field in 
which they have very little backgroiind. 

It has become almost a lule for radio 
directors not to "sell" broadcast adver- 
tising too hard at plans board meetings. 

Says one Madison Avenue agency radio 
director, "When I siibmit a new use of 
radio to our plans board, I use the be- 
littling approach. I never come out 100% 
for a client's use of the air, for I've learned 
that when I do so, I am usually voted 
down in meeting. And I know that I'm 
not alone in this. Other .ngency radio 
v.p.'s have told me that they have had to 
adopt a similar approach. 

"I don't mean to infer that my agenc> 
is aiiti-radio. We can't be. We have 
over $8,000,000 in radio billing and it has 
been constantly increasing. 

"If I've heard once that one picture is 
worth a thousand words, I've heard it 
hundreds of times. I wonder what excuse 



With comparatively few exceptions, they'll have for dodging broadcast adver- 
heads of agencies are not r.idio men. tising when television becomes nation- 
There are exceptions such as Roy Dur- wide. In the few meetings we've had on 
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using the visual aii iiicdiuni, the sliow-me 
boys have concentrated their fire on tiie 
lack of pemiancnce of the televsion 
picture. 

"Most radio directors are like myself," 
this v.p. concluded, "we know that our 
clients want broadcast advertising, even 
if their advertising managers aie just as 
scared of it as are our plans board men. 
The result is that our broadcast advertis- 
ing billing continues up and we don t have 
to carry the torch for the medium." 

In spite of this radio director's sanguine 
feeling about his lone-wolf job at the 
agency, be admitted that a number of 
campaigns had been cancelled from time 
to time due to his plans board not know- 
ing what radio was all about. 

This lack of agency understanding of 
radio advertising despite the fact that the 
medium has been producing for over 20 
years is another of the radio directors' 
laments. 

"Radio's 'no rules' operation is one 
thing that floors our top executives," e.\- 
plains a Michigan Avenue agency radio 
director. "In most other media there are 
some rules that seem to work. Broad- 
casting, being an aitertamnient medium, 
has few rules and frequently e\-en these 
won't work. Radio's rules are general and 
many members of air plans board want 
specific yardsticks by which to measure 
advertising campaigns — in advance of 
their being put into operation. I frankly 
refuse to assure them of any broadcast 
advertising success before we go on the 
air. Imitations (and wc could of course 
copy an>' successful show on the air) 
seldom hit the heights of the program 
they carbon. A high Hooper show very 



seldom resembles another program in the 
'First Fifteen.' The facsimiles frequently 
reach sizable audiences and sell a great 
deal of merchandise but are not glorious 
successes. 

"All advertising is a gamble, my plans 
board admits, but broadcast advertising to 
them is the greatest gamble of all. They 
refuse to admit that millions may buy the 
Salurday Evemiig Post and never see a 
client's ad that is in the issue. 1 looper 
and Nielsen force them to accept the fact 
that millions may have their radio re- 
ceivers turned on and not listen to one of 
our programs. We can't kid ourselves 
about broadcast advertising and we can 
about our advertising in printed media. 

"It isn't the gamble that really worries 
our plans board," this Chicago advertising 
executive contends, "it's the fact that 
when we make a mistake in radio it takes 
place on a stage that's floodlighted for 
everyone in our client's organization and 
all advertising to see. 

"Mistakes in broadcast advertising fre- 
quently lose us our accounts. W'e can 
hide them in other media." 

The fact that very little has been 
worked out of a pre-tcsting nature dis- 
turbs most radio directors. Also the fact 
that it costs huge sums to test a program 
that is nationwide in appeal. 

"None of the unions has established 
scale for test runs of programs and com- 
mercials," points out the radio director of 
a West Coast agency. "It makes no sense 
to test an idea for a program unless we 
have a top flight cast. To contract that 
cast for a 13-wcck run would cost us as 
much for a tryout as it would for the net- 
work or national-selective run of show. 



That's of course as far as program costs. 
It would naturally not cost us as much for 
time but top talent is more costly than 
time. The result is that very few of our 
mistakes are made quietly. We make 
most of them coast-to-coast. Brother, 
when we miss, we miss for all to hear. 
That isn't good. It doesn't make my job 
of keeping the agency sold on broadcast 
advertising any easier. Our agency has a 
small number of big clients. When we 
lose one, a number of our staff lose their 
jobs, and our radio directors (my prede- 
cessors) have been known to lose theirs. 

"I believe it's time for broadcast adver- 
tising to think about the problem of estab- 
lishing a controlled test area, where we 
can make mistakes without shooting the 
bankroll." 

A related lament is the lack of radio 
showcases. CBS has showcased a number 
of programs. Talent Scouts, My Friend 
Irma, Xty Favorite Husband, with great 
success. ABC has also shown a few pro- 
grams that have proved commercially 
successful; The Fat Man, Stot> the Music, 
Breakfast Club are three of these. MBS 
also has presented a few, but agency men 
feel that, by and large, showcasing is the 
e.xception not the rule. The radio director 
of a Midwest agency with offices in New 
York and Hollywood expressed himself on 
the showcasing problem in the following 
manner: "You can always point to a 
number of examples of network-show- 
cased successes. Even the program- 
sterile NBC successfully showcased the 
daytime Fred Waring program. But the 
nimiber of programs showcased repre- 
sents less than 3% of all the commercial 
(Please turn to page 44) 
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ARE YOU MISSING 
THE MARK ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST? 




I, 



you'he aiming to pill down a sales message on tlic 
uholi' big, wealtliy Pacific Coast market, buy Don Lee antl liit the mark. Only 
the Hon Lee network, witii 45 .stations, can release xoiu ine.s.sage from within 
every im|M)rtaiit buying market on the Pacific (Joa.st, 

Pacific Coast people listen to their own local network station rather than to 
out-of-town or distant stations, because inouiitains up to loOOO feet high make 
reliable long-range reception iinpos.sible. It takes a lot of local network stations for 
all the people to henr your radio message, and only Don Lee has enough of them. 

IFWIN A1.LKN wi iss, Pmithnl vc'ILLI-.T II. BROW N, Excc. Vrn-Pres. ■■ n. ingrim. Dnraor of AJier/riiiig 

I NORTH VIM STRrrr, MOILYWOOII jS.t-ALIIORMA' Rf/»«C«/f</ WltlOllil//) b) JOHN B1.AIR .V r.OMPANV 




Of the 45 Major Pacific Coast Cities 


ONLY 10 


3 


7 


25 


have stations 


have Don Lee 


have Don Lee 


have Don Lee 


of all 4 


and 2 other 


and 1 other 


and NO other 


networks 


network stations 


network station 


network station 
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Don Lee has a station in e\'eiy city where tlie otlicr tlii ec Pacific Coast networks 
have one. To cover the rest of the Pacific Coast (115 "outside" market counties), 
Network A has 11 stations, Network B has 3 stations, and Network Clias 2 stations- 
hut Don Lee has 32 stations, twice as many as the other three networks combined. 

Only Don Lee, with 45 stations, lias facilities to cover both "inside" and "outside" 
Pacific Coast markets, where over 13'A million people enjoy a buying income of 22 
billion dollars a year. Don't buy your Pacific Coast radio blindfolded, linv Don 
Lee and reach the whole rich Pacific Coast. 
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"Music," the sage Longfellow remarked, 
"is the universal language of mankind. 
And good music, programmed always 
over WQXR and WQXR-FM, is the 
language that keeps more than half a 
million New York families constantly 
tuned to these stations. So constantly, 
ndeed, no other station can reach them 
so effectively. These families love good 
things as they love good music ... and 
can afford to buy them, too. Advertisers 
regard them as the most inviting seg- 
ment of this biggest and richest of all 
markets. Whatever language you speak 
...may we help you speak it more prof- 
itably through music? 




AND WQXR FM 
RADIO STATIONS OF THE NEW YORK TIMES 



BOOSTING THE SPONSOR 

{Coi\tii\ued from page 23) 

be famous. The proinotional tie-in conies 
easily. E\'ery week, table cards are 
placed on the tables of the restaurant 
whose chef has been selected. The cards 
plug the show, and give the time and TV 
channel on which the show can be seen. 
Since the show uses 52 cliefs in a year's 
time, there is an ever-growing number of 
better-class diners whose attention is 
directed to the show. A. S. Beck gets a 
viewing boost from this, and from other 
Daily Ncu's-\\'P\X promotions such as 
the tie-in with Stem's department store 
windows featuring Fashions on a Budget 
hats (the Beck portion). Hick's confec- 
tionery stores' window displays. Miss 
Swanson's appearance at fashion sliows, a 
TWA flight to Paris for a look-sce at new 
fashions, and a continuing series of ap- 
pearances of -the sliow's star at various 
fashion and Social functions. In neiirly 
every case, the event is plugged well .n 
advance in the 2,500,000-circulation 
News. 

Some stations have found that air "bill- 
boarding" of a sponsor's show increases 
the over-all effectiveness of the program, 
while affording the station a convenient 
and low-cost method of promoting spon- 
sored TV programs. "Billboarding" is 
T\"s equivalent of courtesy broadcast 
announcements. Virtually every com- 
mercial program that has appea't'd on 
Cleveland's WEWS has been billboarJcd. 

The WEWS billboarding formula con- 
sists usually of 2-by-2 slides, sometimes 
with 35 mm film strips. Such hillboai ding 
is self-explanatory for the most part, and 
a recorded musical backing is enough to 
supply the audio portion. It is probably 
the quickest form of TV program promo- 
tion to get under way. It uses TV to .sell 
TV. The WEWS sales department will 
I sign an .ndvcrtiser, and in an hour or two 
' the station's art sialF will have the cards 
in the works. The cards are u.sed "li\'e" 
on easels for the first day (u.sualiy tiiat 
samee\'eiiing) and later turned over to the 
station's film lab where .slides, or 16 mm 
and 35 mm film strips are made. From 
WEWS' viewpoint, the pifHiiotion is 
doubly ed'ective. It gives a quick pro- 
motional push to new sponsored shows, 
and makes ad\'crtisers aware (sometimes 
when the advertiser is relaxing at home 
the evening of the day he signed his con- 
tract) of the fact that the station is inter- 
ested in doing more than just selling him 
time or a program. 

Among the commercial shows thus pro- 
moted on WEWS are Philco's Touclulown 
series, Standard Oil Co. of Ohio's Tf/c- 



I'ision TryoKis, Li/e-NBC convention 
coverage. General Electric's local sponsor- 
ship of baseball events, RCA's Laugh 
With the Ladies, and Kaiser- Frazer's elec- 
tion-night telecasts. For each of these 
sponsors, WEWS' relatively inexpensive 
billboarding, backed by newspaper pro- 
motions in the Scripps-Howard papers 
and local merchandising tie-ins produced 
greater audiences with no cost to the 
adverti.ser. 

The tie-in promotions of WPIX and the 
"house ad" promotions of WEWS are not 
unique. They are merely representative 
of the type of continuous promotion done 
by stations like WF1L-T\' and WCAU- 
TV in Philadelphia, WBKB and WGN- 
TV in Chic^o, KFI-TV and KTLA in 
Hollywood, KDYL-T\' in Salt Lake City, 
WBEN-TV in Buffalo, and KSTP-TV in 
Minneapolis. 

Salt Lake City's KDYL-TV recently 
ran a promotion for the Anderson Jewelry 
Company, a local merchant, that is 
typical of top sponsor-station promotional 
tic-ins which produce greater viewing for 
both. KDYL-TV telecast a display of 
$2,500,000 worth of Harry Winston's 
famous diamonds in a two-hour pickup. 
The promotional campaign was a real 
ballyhoo oper.ntion, with tic-ins arranged 
with newspapers, the Junior Chamber of 
CcMiimerce Fall fashion show, and with the 
sponsor. Warly 100,000 people were 
brought downtown in Salt Lake City for 
the event, and some 26,000 passed 
through Anderson's during the two-hour 
show. The sponsor received extra promo- 
tion in the form of a special KDYL-TV 
Afan on the Street show outside the store, 
where the extra crowds became part of 
another show, which had the sponsor's 
own store for a backdrop. 

In Buffalo, the Danahy-Faxon Nu-Way 
Markets received a similar promotional 
backing from station WBEN-TV with the 
two-time telecast of the Nu-Way Free 
Cooking School. The B]tJJalo Evening 
h'ews, which owns the T\' station, went 
all-out in its efforts. The event was fea- 
tured in the daily TV column, on the front 
page with special feature stories, plugged 
in truck signs on the paper's delivery 
trucks, and included in the station's con- 
tinuous direct-mail promotions to dealers, 
set-owners, and proprietors of public 
pliices with sets. 

Danahy-Fa.von put up a tent in down- 
town Buffalo to house the event, and 
WBEN-TV program personnel helped to 
create the carnival atmosphere for the 
cooking lessons conducted by Katherinc 
Stafford. Sets were in.stalled by WBEN- 
TV in nearby Nu-Way stores, and thous- 
(I'lease turn to page 60) 
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„ ,5.n„nu.e show, ovoilob.e 5 ,imes we^ 



The Lscener ,s In your lap «hen "MIKE MYS^ 
TER ES • are on .he air! Mus.c, mystery and 
lurder nree, in ,5 .inures of ac-n-pac e^ sus- 
pense a.nred a. riveting inreres. .n every word 
: minute. A Lang-Worth -Ne-orU-Ca - 
,„s!ca, show incorporating a fast-mov.ng my r^ 
gimmick by Hollywood's ace wrtler, Howard 

"r;--MTKr:vs™-- Show spotlights 

a Isule-sized crime. For the solution, your Its- 
; e' are invited to match wits with Homtcd 
Evans But they don't learn „W.»./r unt,l they 

"Midas touch"! 



Per further sleuthing on the chnUthrUl W-^^^ 
of "MIKE MYSTERIES-, corner your rad.o sta 
lion or Its representative. 

(eaUii'f |)i'«gi'ai«s, iiif- 

ujf,.x 57th St., New York 19. N.Y. 

STEINWAY HALL. 113 West a/"' 



...which is also 520 times LOCAL 




FARM RESEARCH 

(Contimted from page 25) 

response to a station's programs can give 
cT good idea of the coverage of a station 
for particular types of programs. But at 
best this is only stop-gap information. 

An outstanding exception to the general 
dearth of fanii audience studies is tlie 
continuing surveys of Dr. F. L. Whan of 
the University of Wichita, Wichita, Kan. 
Whan's studies cover radio listening in 
Kansas since 1937 and in Iowa since 1938. 
His reports have attained wide prestige 
and acceptance in the industry. 

Analyses of the Whan studies reveal, 
with distinct regional variations, some 
important biases which influence differ- 
ences in rural and urban program prefer- 
ences. It is possible to apply the results 
of such analysis to Iowa and Kansas local 
programing in such a way as to strengthen 
periods devoted to programs of specifi- 
cally rural appeal. So definitely individual 
is the flavor of local rural preferences (as 
emphasized in previous articles in this 
series) that it would be dangerous to try 
to apply to other areas facts that may be 
largely peculiar to Kansas and Iowa. 
They are not representative of all farm 
areas. 

The general lack of fann audience data 
doesn't mean that a number of broad- 
casters haven't spent plenty of money 
digging out usable facts. To cite 
another example, Arthur B. Church, 
owner of the KMBC-KFRM team, re- 
cently followed up the early research- 
that resulted originally in setting up the 
KFRM transmitter to radiate its signals 
throughout the heart of Kansas farm- 
lands. KFRM is a 5,000-watter, daytime 
only. 

It has long been his contention that 
technical considerations prevent ade- 
quate reception in many rural areas, and 
tliat residents of such areas lack a fair 
share of high quality programs. (The 
Federal Communications Commission 
has had under consideration for a con- 
siderable time proposals to authorize 
a group of "superpower" stations which 
would guarantee all rural areas top- 
notch programing and adequate signals.) 
Last September Mr. Church had Robert 
S. Conlan and Associates do a coinci- 
dental study of the KFRM general area 
comprising 82 counties in the heart of 
Kansas. The cities of Hutchinson and 
Wichita, Kansas, were excluded. Five 
neighboring Oklahoma and four Ne- 
braska counties weie included. KFRM's 
only .serious rival in the survey area was 
KFBI, Wichita (another 5,000-watter), 
with KFRM consistently having the 



better of it. Mr. Church is known as a 
commercial broadcaster with ideals. But 
he deserves much credit ■from adver- 
tisers for spending his coin in research to 
demonstrate how impro\'ed programing 
and better signals aflect listening. 

Telephone coincidental studies over 
several years in rural areas by the St. 
Louis market, opinion, and radio researcli 
firm of Edward G. Doody and Company 
reveal an amazingly consistait pattern of 
what might be called "technical consider- 
ations" in the dominance of certain sta- 
tions in botii their rural and urban 
coverage. 

The studies have covered areas from the 
northern boundary of Kentucky to the 
southern end of Minnesota. In all cases, 
without regard for program types or net- 
work affiliation, specific stations serving 
rural areas have dominated their terri- 
tories. 

Of a number of variables the most im- 
portant uncovered by Dood>''s analysis of 
his data are station power, nearness of a 
receiver to station (closely related to 
power), and effective promotion by the 



station. In each Dood> rural stud> one or 
more of these variables was present for the 
station leading the area. 

Other important variables revealed b> 
Doody's analysis arc proximity to a net- 
work outlet, and competition of several 
network outlets in the same area. Pro- 
gram appeal does count also but to an 
amazing degree less than technical factors. 

KMOX, St. Louis, is the most powerful 
in the St. Louis market (50,000 watts) and 
also the most well known. In a recent 
study covering a 30<ounty spread around 
the city and county of St. Louis, KMOX 
led in 32 of the 40 quarter-hour periods. 
KXOK (5,000watts) in the same study had 
seven first and 29 second places. KXOK 
has done a fine job of promotion in the 
last few years. 

A second recent study found WTAD 
(1,000 watts) ranking first in the nine 
counties around Quincy, 111., as well as in 
Quincy proper. 1 1 took first in nine out of 
ten hourly-rated periods. This, according 
to the general pattern emerging from 
Doody's studies, would be expected be- 
cause WTAD is the only network outlet 
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DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, EAST MOLINE 
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CP. 52.9 Kw. vliuGl 
ourol, Chonnel 5 



Basic Affiliate of NBC, 
the No. 1 Network 



woe advertisers reach the biggest 
and richest industrial center between 
Chicago .ind Omaha, Minneapolis 
and St- Louis get e.\tr.i coverage 
of the prosperous lowa-IIIinois farm- 
ing area on WOC-FM without addi- 
tional cost With complete duplica- 
tion both stations deliver the entire 
NBC Network schedule and local 
programs to this rich farming area. 

Col. B. J. Polmer, Presidenl 
Ernie Sonders, Manager 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 



FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representative! 
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ill the ininiodiate area, as well as the most 
powerful local outlet. 

WHO, Dcs Moines 50,000 watts), had 
one first place and eight seconds, in the 
same stud\-. KHMO, Hannibal, Mo. 
250 watts), dominated its home town and 
county, just below Quincy. 

In the nine-county region adjacent to 
Mason City, Iowa, a third recent stud> 
showed KGLO 5,000 watts^i first in nine 
out of ten hourly ratings. W HO, Des 
Moiiies, again came in for one first and 
seven si'cond places. KGLO, Mason 
City, was dwarfed iiere as in the Quincy 
and St. Louis areas. 

These are typical examples of studies 
which show the dominance of one station 
over others in which the previously men- 
tioned technical factors are involved. 

Doody suggests tiie tentative conclu- 
sion that program appeal accounts for a 
certain degree of individual audience 
preference, but that general station dom- 
inance is the primar) audience builder - 
whether through power, promotion, net- 
work atniiation, or the fact it is the only 
station in the area. 

Still, the findings of the A. C. Nielsen 



Company i reproduced in the table ac- 
compaiiying this story), showing strong 
overall variations in program preferences 
between urban and rural listeners, suggest 
that where similar biases are emphasized 
and exploited through promotion, a sta- 
tion may greatly strengthen rural audi- 
ences to certain programs. Just that, as 
a matter of fact, has been accomplished 
by numbers of stations (see sponsor for 
December and 3 January i 

To test the effectiveness of such pro- 
gram development, however, calls for 
qualitative research into program atti- 
tudes and preferences. 

When the International 1 larvester Co. 
studied the rural appeal of their CBS pro- 
gram Harvest of Stars, the> not only set up 
the study to find how the show was being 
received among ilieir prospects, but how 
by further specialized programing they 
might broaden the show's appeal so as to 
attract more listeners from among their 
prospects. 

These studies, carried out by the radio 
research department of the I larvester 
agency McCann-Erickson use the Laz- 
arsfcld-Stanton Program Analyser and its 






*Jus( ask your 
Raymer representative 



associated techniques. Similar mechanical 
devices and psychological methods are 
eniploj ed by other agencies, and also by a 
number of independent research organi- 
zations. 

Of course the fact that Harvest of Stars 
is a network program makes a difference. 
Qualitative program analysis is an expen- 
sive type of research; only a few stations 
have ever utilized it. 

It will actually take both quantitative 
and qualitative check-ups to uncover the 
full weaknesses of much that is hopefully 
labeled "farm programing"- -and also to 
show just how sound and effective is other 
programing under the sam? label. There's 
no reason to doubt, lio\\'ever, that ways 
will be found to furnish the necessary 
facts at a leasonable co.-it when farm 
advertisers wake up to what they're miss- 
ing without them. The farm market is 
too big today to be given the short shrift 
that research has handed it during the 
past decade. Since it can now be served 
by national advertisers at a profit, re- 
search is bound to be called in to uncover 
how to sell it effectively. * * * 

DIRECTORS' LAMENT 

(Continued from page 37) 

programs on the air. Most showcased 
piogranis are the property of the net- 
works. You can count on your fingers the 
showcased programs that are presented 
for agencies, and you won't require more 
than one hand to count them. 

"While it's true," commented this radio 
director, "that radio is a declining adver- 
tising medium and television is going to 
take its place as a major medium, the 
'.!" day is many >'ears away. Since we are 
going to have to split budgets between 
radio and television, we more than ever 
require major showcasing in both forms of 
broadcast advertising. I think that the 
networks and independent stations should 
face the problem now, before clients be- 
come disturbed about gambling in both 
sound and sight on the aii." 

"There's too much publicity about the 
loi tunes radio's stars collect, " laments one 
radio director of an agency majoring in 
da>tinie serials. "The result is rliat our 
clients have the idea that we pay everyone 
more than ilie\ 're worth. Most of our 
talent gets less than $500 a week for five 
shows and even our 'stars' seldom exceed 
$750 per program each week. There are 
few programs da>' or night on the air 
pac ing stars much more than they aie 
worth, but you'd never believe that if you 
reail the daily press and the trade papers 
of advertising. As long as performers de- 
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•With a Single contract 



I r MERCHAN DISABLE AREA 

i . * • BONUS LISTENING AREA 

\ SERVING 3,835,800 PEOPLE 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST BROADCASTERS 



KXL Portland KXLK Great Falls 

KXIE Ellensburg XXLJ Helena . 

KXf Y Spokane KXLQ Bozeman 

K> LL Missoula KXLF Butte 

KING Seattle 



EASTERN Sales Manager 
WESTERN Sales Manager 



Wythe Walker . . . 551 -5th Avenue, New York C 
Tracy Moore . . . 6381 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 



16% Clearer 
on 

WNBT 
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7 //<■ /r/fv o// ///(' liriiiii.iiiDiii scri'cii 
is /6"„ r/ffz/Yv on U \ liT 
tliaii on ihr iic\| |)cs| \cu York 
slalioii . . . aii.l WMiT i> 
s('Uiii<i llic slaiulani of 
Iccliiiical i('('('|tli()ii foi all the 
oilier stalioiK^ of the 

isioii XtMwork. 



Tec liiiir;>l Mi|H-ri()nly 
iiiiilliplics viewer-!; , , . 
ihe aiidienee to i\l5C. 
I' or viewer-' |ii'('fei I'licc 
see page 51 . 
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three to one 



Inijijies ('l(*ai«;i on MJC, |ti(t'rr;itus 
nioii- po[)irlui, audieiicos Uiigi r ... in 
fact, ill iiiiswer to the (jin'slioti \\ liicli 
one tc'lt'vision station <lo you view 
the most:'"' viewers in the New Vui k 
area state a three, to one preference for 
NL5C over the second ranking station.* 

With a lead like this, it s no 
woiKhM- tiiut four limes as niaii\ network 
advertisers are on NUC Television 
as on any other network. 
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Mr* Sponsor asks... 
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"jTlieii' is a place in national srleclivt' ca 
|)aigii8 for both live ami e.l. breaks ami aii- 
iiouiiceiiiciils. What should he the <lctcriiiiiiiiig 
factors ill the use of each?" 



I D k i I- I I General Sales Manager 

James b. Melick . , /m ■ o j , r 

I American Maize-rroducts y.< 



ompany, N. Y. 
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This question is 
one that leads to 
easy generaliza- 
tions. The answer 
to whether live or 
e.t. campaigns are 
better for the na- 
tional selective ad- 
vertiser depends 
primarily on the 
type of campaign 
being planned, and what that campaign 
must accomplish. 

G;rtain basic points should guide al- 
most any advertiser in making a choice 
between live and e.t. 
/. \V7ifl/ IS tlie nature oj the product? 

Even advertisers who make more than 
one product find that the best way to sell 
one of them may be with live copy, and to 
sell the other e.t.'s are necessary. If the 
copy points to be gotten over to the 
listeners are many, and must be delivered 
ir a consistent manner, e.t.'s are probably 
the answer. If they are few, and depend 
largely on the individual local personality 
(Ht, Jinx!, Mary Margaret McBride, etc.) 
the answer may be live copy. 
2. Is the selling to he done via programs or 
statwn breaks? 

Live copy harmonizes better, on the 
whole, with live shows, although there are 
exceptions (such as WNBC's Bob Smith 
Sliow where e.t.'s are integrated through 
musical introductions). With station 
breaks, it is not always possible to tell in 



advance if the announcer will suit the live 
copy, hence e.t.'s are usually the rule. 
J. Arc there any "variables" in the radio 
selling techniques? 

Some advertisers have found that their 
best selective results have been produced 
by service-type announcements (time, 
weather, etc.). Others use holiday, sea- 
sonal, or some form of local tie-ins. 
Bulova Watch has built an extremely suc- 
cessful business around live (for the most 
part) announcements which feature time 
and holiday variables. On the other 
hand, Pepsi-Cola, not concerned with this 
factor, sticks to its famous e.t. jingles. It 
is well to bear in mind that the costs of 
making e.t.'s to meet every possible vari- 
able in service announcements would be 
prohibitive. 

Let me summarize my answer to your 
question this way. The advertiser choos- 
ing between live copy and e.t.'s should 
first review his radio selling approach. 
The answer should then be fairly obvious. 

James M. Gaines 
D-rector of O&O Stations 
NBC, New York 



• - ■ There is plenty 
a^H^ of room in broad- 

1 1 casting for both 
1- live and e.t. cam- 

paigns. But the 
answer to your 
question boils 
down to this. 
Straight live copy 
does a straight 
job. E.t . an- 
nouncements can often do much more. 

Some advertisers sell their product on 
the basis of immediate need, as for ex- 
ample cold remedies. Such an advertiser 




may be better off with live copy, although 
e.t.'s can be made in advance to cover 
most of the obvious tie-ins with weather, 
storm, and other conditions. Many ad- 
vertisers use local shows where the voice 
doing the commercials is a local person- 
ality. An advertiser who buys programs 
on the basis of personality can work com- 
mercials into such a show as an integral 
part of the whole. We do that with our 
own show, Start the Day With a Smile, on 
New York's WMGM. 

The great majority of national selective 
advertisers get the greatest results for 
their advertising dollar when they con- 
duct their campaign on an e.t. basis. 
E.t.'s have more polish, and can be done 
with fancier production than the average 
local station can afford. When timebuy- 
ing is done on the basis of the time and not 
the personality, this becomes a matter of 
great importance. The advertiser knows 
that the quality of his announcements 
will be consistent in all markets, and not 
dependent upon the mood, ability, physi- 
cal condition (night announcers get tired, 
you know), and attitude of the local an- 
nouncer. True, it costs more to make a 
good e.t. than to send live copy to a local 
station. Tlie results in most c.iscs will 
more than justify this cost. 

A good jingle, or a good dramatic-t>7>e 
spot, can do a real selling job. Some 
jingles get a continuing "free play" when 
kids and housewives go around humming 
them all day. There are lots of instances 
of cases where the jingles have caught on 
so well that the campaign produces more 
results than even the best agency or spon- 
sor estimates. Few listeners mind being 
sold something when they are being enter- 
tained at the same time. 

Lanny and Ginger Grey 
Radio productions and jingles 
New York 
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The main ad- 
vantage of a live 
spot campaign is, 
I believe, econ- 
omy. You get an 
nnnouncer for free 
with your time 
purchases. You 
save the money 
you might have 
put into singers, 
musicians, a sound effects man, actors, 
and so on. In addition, you save the cost 
of studios, masters, pressings, and postage. 
You can also revise your campaign 
quickly^ — in fact, overnight as well as 
inexpensively, to accommodate seasonal, 
weather, and price changes. All you have 
to do is mail (or wire) out new copy, 
whereas it takes at least ten days to get 
new pressings made and shipped. 

But of course live copy also has its dis- 
advantages. You never know who's 
going to deliver your copy or how he'll do 
it. He may turn out to be a cousin of 
Mortimer Snerd. You can't make use of 
music or dramatized announcements or 
sound effects. You've got to use straight, 
one-announcer copy — period! You'll also 
find you get fewer words in your live an- 
nouncements because many stations, 
when selling live announcements, put 
word limits on them that are far below 
what you can get in easily if you were to 
record your copy. For example — a live 
chainbreak is often 25 words in length — 
but you'll find it easy to get 35 words into 
a recorded 15-second announcement. 
Those extra 10 words come in mighty 
handy! Remember, too, it requires a re- 
cording session to turn out another 
Chiquita Banana or a Willie the Kool 
Penguin, or a Bromo-Seltzer train. So if 
you do need live copy for quick changes, 
and want to use devices which can only 
be done via transcription, how about using 
recordings and making them openend? 
Bob Foreman 

Radio and Television Commercials 
BBD&O, New York 



A decision could 
be based on one 
simple applica- 
tion. A national 
advertiser either 
needs a local per- 




soiiaiity or he ■ 
doesn't. If he | 
doesn't, a tran- 
scribed spot that 



can employ sound 
effects, vocal groups, name personalities, 
and dramatics can be tnore effective. 





''Drop dead/' one of his listeners wired 

Like most election prognosticators, he liad a slight touch 
of foot-ill -mouth disease al)out the results. Some of his 
listeners supplied a variety of comments on his eoiii- 
nientaries, the most unflattering of which he quoted on his 
first post-election broadcast. 

It's this euinbinatioii of good sportsnianshii) and good 
showmanship that kee])S khe Fulton Lewis, Jr. program 
very much alive. For every listener who recommends his 
early demise, there, are a hundred who register violent 
approval ... but whether they tell him to crawl hack in 
the woodwork or nominate hiin for president, they listen 
to his program night after iiighl. 

Currently sponsored on more than ,300 stations, the 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., program coiniiiaiids a va^l and loyal 
au<liciice. It affords local advertisers network prestige 
at local time cost, with pro-rated talent cost. 

Since there are more than 500 MHS stations, there may 
be an opening in your city. If you want a readv-niade 
audience for a client (or yourself), investigate now. 
Cheek your local Mutual outlet — or the Co-operative 
Program Department. Mutual Broadcasting System, 
1440 Broadway, iNVC 18(or Tribune Tower, Chicago 11). 
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North Carolina's 
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No. 1 Market 

IN THE 

SOUTH'S No.1 STATE 



288,700 People 



$271 683.000. Retail Sales 
$4-10.987.000. Buying Income 

-* Copr. 1948, 
Sales Management Survey of Buying Power; 
further reproduction not licensed 
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Fatifiia's Basil Rathboiie announcement 
campaign was extremely eflective because 
it employed something that could not be 
produced locally- the unusual and atten- 
tion-getting voice of Mr. Rathbone. 
Lucky Strike's campaign of constant 
repetition depends on a mechanical repro- 
duction of either voice or music that can- 
not be produced by every station, used 
with the precise definition the agency 
might require. 

On the other hand, if the advertiser has 
the problem of reaching a specialized 
group and is anxious to have it go out 
and buy the product as quickly as 
possible, there is no more etiective method 
than using a local personality who has de- 
veloped in his listeners a feeling of con- 
fidence in evcr> product he, recommends. 
His personal seal of approval is a guaran- 
tee that, because his listeners have found 
satisfaction in their use of his previously 
mentioned products, the>' will also be 
happy with his latest recommendation. 
This personal relationship that has been 
established between a local personalit> 
and his audience cannot be improved upon 
with a transcribed announcement or, at 
least. It hasn't been >et, 

William li. McGrath 
Managing Director 
Station WllDll. Boston 

DIRECTORS' LAMENT 

Continued Jrom page 44) 

liver listeners to advertising at a reason- 
able cost (and most names do that) ,what 
we pay them is immaterial." 

Few radio directors have printable 
laments about their clients. The tiny 
percentage, who can be persuaded to talk, 
wishes that clients would tell their agencies 
their object'ves and then keep their hands 
off programs and commercials. 

"It's bad enough what most clients 
want done with their programs, but what 
they ask us to do with their commercials 
IS beyond reporting. For years I have 
had to listen to clients (presidents, genera 
man.igers, sales managers, advertising 
directors) who stait ofl' with the dis- 
claimer, 'of coursi" I know absolutely 
nothing about r.idio but I'm certain thiit 
if you changed . . .'. With this prelude 
they remake the commercial and dig a 
hole six feet deep in which to bury it. The 
great commetcials that have been broad- 
cast have lxH;n the work of ailvertising 
agency men who were given a problem 
and solved it. T(k) many a)oks may 
make trouble in the kitchen, but when you 
have too niiiny advertising executives 
they destroj productive broadcast adver- 
tising. Frankly I don't cvm believe in 
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times a day direct 
from our studio in the City 
Room of The New^ark New^s. 
WNJR is the only New Jersey 
station offering complete 
national and local news 
coverage. 

Another exclusive availability on . . . 

the radio station of the 
Newark Evening News 

Rtprt.cnicJ hy: AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 



WNJR 

91 Halsey St., Newark 
MArket 3-2700 
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our own 'pl<in!> lx)<ir«.i' routmc. I've seen 
too mail) good advertising campaigns 
loused up in 'plans board' meetings." 

Wlien radio directors put tlie broadc.ist 
advertising industry on tlie scales they 
find a number of things wanting. Tiicy 
would like a central source to which they 
could turn (or facts about broadcast ad- 
vertising. They think that BMB ;Broad- 
cast Measurement Bureau) is a sizable 
advance over previous methods of ascer- 
taining station coverage and the>' hope 
that its expanded service w ill be a further 
help to them. 

"Coverage information isn't enough," 
says the radio director of a Boston adver- 
tising agency. "I would like to be able to 
turn to some bureau and be able to find 
the answer to what type of program the 
South or any part of the U. S. A. listens to 
most. I would like a source for sales 
effectiveness figures for broadcast adver- 
tising. I would like to know what has 
been done and what can be done to stimu- 
late retail and wholesale outlets to get 
behind a national broadcast campaign. 1 
know that you at sponsor are trying to 
report this information for us but when 1 
need it I can't go through a number of 
back issues to find what 1 require. 1 want 
the information at my telephone tips. 
Besides it's hardly the job of a trade paper 
like yours to serve as an industry infor- 
mation clearing house. (Sponsor Iwpes 
in years to come to be able to give any adver' 
tising executive the information he requires 
in answer to a simple telephone call. We 
answer hundrcils of calls a month now and 
do our best to serve sponsors and their 
agencies. We admit that we have a long 
way to go before we become an industry 
clearing house but we are trying.) A radio 
director of an agency gets very little 
broadcast industry help in his daily job. 
As a matter of fact he stands very much 
alone both in his agency and in radio. 

"The radio director of a big agency is on 
the hot seat. Every new program his de- 
partment presents may become his e.xit 
door." 

Which is one reason why so few "new " 
commercial programs are heard. One top 
network man moving to an agenc>' re- 
cently symbolized a great deal of radio 
director thinking. Said the ex-web man, 
"I'm not buying untried programs. I 
like my head out of a sling. Showcase 
them, if you want to do business with 
me." 
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SHARE Of AUDIENCE 



WFBL offers you the biggest ond best shore of oudienco. 
Here's the record — 

C. E. HOOPER— TOP 20 STATIONS IN THE U.S.A. 

May-June June-July July-August August-Sept. Sept-*Ocl. 

Mornings llth 9th 7th 8th 11th 

Afternoons 13th llth 8th 5th 

AND (N S'iRAQUSE- 

hAay through October ~ 1 st Mornings and Afternoons 



SUPERIOR PROGRAMMING 



With 26 yeors of broodcosllng experience, we ol WFBL know 
the likes ond dislikes of Cenlrol New York listeners . . . 
design our progroms to ottroct loyol, foithful listeners. A 
full stofF orchestro, soloists, veteron newsmen, o Form Service 
Director ond mony other WFBL personolities contribute to the 
doily listening pleosure of the WFBL oudience. WFBL person- 
olities hove troveled 4,000 miles to oppeor before oudiences 
totoling more thon 40,000 throughout Central New York 
during the post two yeors. 



MERCHANDISING AND PROMOTION 



Designed to help you sell your merchondise, WFBL's Promotion 
Deportment uses every meons to promote your progrom ond 
your product. Newspoper ods, cor cords, displays, direct 
moil. Drug ond Grocery merchondising popers ... oil ore 
used effectively to sell merchondise for WFBL odvertisers. 



TOP FACILITIES 



WFBL is proud of Its new modern studios, Centrol New York's 
finest, most modern rodio focilities. Avoiloble to oil com- 
munity civic ond froternol groups, these modern studios ore 
used doily by one or more groups. Areo soles monogers 
Find the studios ideol for their soles meetings. 

Ask FREE & PETERS aboui Curreni availabiliiies on 



The program laments qF radio dirccton and the aches of 
Drogram directors will be the lubjecl of the last of 
SPONSOR'S "Lament" series. It will appear in the 
31 January Issue. 



WFBL • WFBL-FN 

BASIC CBS 
IN SYRACUSE . . . THE NO. 1 STATION 
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SUIT AND CLOAKERS 

(Continued Jrom page 21) 

ville rcspecti\'ely. On 10 September there 
was a Dcs Moines openinj}. On 23 Sx-p- 
teniber stores wcreojiened in Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Oklahoma City. On 21 
October, when Robert I lall opened a store 
in Wichita, Kansas, a letter came to the 
home ollice, saying, in part, "1 was in your 
store yesterday, and the place was teem- 
ing with people. After two days of busi- 
ness here in Wichita, Robert Hall is an 
old established business." 

Robert Hall has 21 stores in New Eng- 



land (until August, 1948, known as Case 
Clothes), 19 in the New York metropol- 
itan area, ten in Chicago and a store in 
Milwaukee, Detroit, llouston. New Or- 
leans. Atlanta, Dallas, F-ort Worth, 
Arkansas, Gary and Hammond, Indiana, 
and Tulsa. 

In Chicago, Robert Hall uses six sta- 
tions and in New 'I'ork, WMCA and prac- 
tically every station from 930 kc. up. As 
a subsidiary of United Merch.ints and 
Manufacturers, Inc., with holdings of tex- 
tile mills, <ind finishing plants (has large 
foreign holdings, too), Robert Hall is 
theoretically in a strong position as the 
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MBS • TSN 

KM AC -KISS 

Howard W. Davis, owner 

REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 

John E. Pearson Company 



merchandising end of a vertical operation, 
but Robert Hall still buys from 70 to 80% 
of all clothing it sells. It manufactures 
none of its women's clothing. 

Robert Hall's copy is sl.anted to re.ich 
the bargain basement consumer. It 
pushes its minimum overhead, the fact 
that its stores are in low rent areas, bare 
pipestem racks, bare walls, cash only, low- 
mark-up, yet high quality workmanship 
and latest styles. Each commercial opens 
out of a 30-sccond jingle: 

When the values go up, up, up 

And the prices go down, dowii, down 

Robert Hall this season 

Will show you the reason 

Low overhead, low overhe.id! 

The commercial (changed every two 
months) that follows is in dramatic form, 
usually a conversation between two per- 
sons w-ho manage, in the course of a high- 
lighted situation, to get .across the base- 
ment note by telling about Robert Hall's 
low overhead no elaborate store fronts, 
no show windows, no decorations inside, 
only row on row of pipe racks Hall's new- 
twist of the tried-and-tnie "factory-to- 
you" pitch. 

Robert Hall is the supermarket chain of 
the clothing chains. Its stores have no 
show windows (glass brick takes the place 
of show- windows) and the stores usually 
have a parking lot attached for the use of 
customers. The chain is estimated to be 
doing business at the rate of nearly 
$35,000,000 annually, aiid its bill for radio 
is the largest of all the chains — about 
$1,750,000 a year. 

Robert Hall's use of radio is the logical 
extension of Barney's — the independent, 
one store clothier who ran a hole-in-the- 
wall, one of the many small pull-them-in 
clothing stores that lined 7tli Avenue, into 
an institution by means of dramatic radio 
copy. Barney's "Calling All Men! Call- 
ing All Men! To 7th Avenue and 17th 
Street!" is perhaps the best known coni- 
nierrial signature in selective radio. 

It w-as first used in 1934 during the 
1 lauptman trial which WNEW, New 
'I'ork independent station, was covering 
intensively. Barney's commercials w-ere 
spotted all through the trial reports, and 
his signature was heard by millions of 
listeners in the metropolitan area during 
the course of the trial he is still using 
radio in New York City in the saturation, 
morn-'tit-night, seveTi-days-a-week man- 
ner to the tune of $150,000 a year. 
Barney is the originator of the sensa- 
tional-commercial use of radio to saturate 
a market. 

Howard was the first clothing chain to 
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ust' co-op and programs, (irst to stress its 
programs bc>ond disk jockey and news 
shoN^'s. It spent over $300,000 in network 
co-ops on sudi programs as Howard 
Dandies on CBS from 79 to '31; Beau 
Brummel of Songs for two months in '32; 
Show of the Week from January '40 to 
April '41 and the Adventures of Bulldog 
Drununond for eight months of '41 and 
42 all half-hour shows. 

On W'OR Soldiers of the Press (re- 
corded) was sponsored from 28 February 
1943 to 17 November 1946. The show 
changed its name in August 1945 to One 
Man's Destiny. From 24 November 1946 
to 12 October 1947 Special Assignment 
took over the same Sunday 12:30-12:45 
p.m. spot. On 12 October 1947 to 15 
February 1948, Melvin Elliot, news com- 
mentator, was sponsored. 

f^oward used selective radio at the rate 
of $100,000 annually for 3J^ years until 
the war and shortage of merchandise 
forced them to curtail their radio opera- 
tions. In 1947, Howard spent $50,000 on 
WMCA for programs and announce- 
ments. 

Effective January 31 , Howard will spon- 
sor George Bryan s news show on WCBS, 
M-W-F, 11-11:10 p. m. Tab for the pro- 
gram will run to about $45,000 a year. 

Since April 1948 Howard has been 
sponsoring the boxing matches on tele- 
vision over WABD, a program which is 
costing the chain $100,000 a year. All its 
major commercials are on film and one- 
minute in length. 

For a while, Howard featured a 
Howard Clothes Man, a well-groomed 
model who was shown to the audience on 
film. Viewers were told that the model 
would appear at important social or sports 
events, and that the first person to recog- 
nize him would receive a suit of clothes, 
two shirts, three ties and three handker- 
chiefs. The promotion stunt worked all 
right for Howard's, but not so well for the 
model. He was so harassed by prize 
seekers that he threw over the job. 

Howard's advertising is a combination 
of price and fashion. Compared with 
Robert Hall's, it's straight. The 43 
Howard stores are distributed mostly in 
the New York metropolitan aiea, as are 
Crawford's. Twenty-eight of their stores 
are in the New York metropolitan area, 
three in Chicago, three in Philadelphia, 
two in Boston, and one each in Worcester; 
Syracuse, Upper Darby and Providence. 
Howard's booming $31,780,406 in net 
sales for 1947 puts it in the Big Five of the 
retail chains. 

Bond is the colossus of the clothing 
chains — the largest manufacturer of men's 
and women's clothing in the country. Its 



net sales of $83,215,404 in 1947 far sur- 
pass those of its nearest competitors. 
Its Fifth Avenue store in New York and 
its Cincinnati store in the Terrace Plaza 
hotel (pictured in a Life magazine report) 
are perhaps the two most functionally 
modem large clothing stores in the 
country. 

Bond has 59 stores in 47 cities, coast-to- 
coast. It buys time on stations in ap- 
pro.ximately 36 cities — the leading mar- 
kets in the country. Bond has been a 
steady user of selective radio, day after 
day, year after year. It uses only 50,000 
watters, and as a mle only one station in 



each market. Musical clock programs are 
favored, but it uses a scattering of news 
programs. It never buys less than three 
times a week and shoots for nine. It 
uses marginal time, early a.m. orlatep.m. 
Bond uses selective broadcast advertising 
because its greater flexibility enables it to 
hit the particular markets that it wants 
to hit at a particular time. 

Bond spends 3% of its net sales for ad- 
vertising, and about 30-40% of this bud- 
get in radio. In 1947 Bond spent close to 
$1,200,000 in radio and is airrently spend- 
ing at about the same rate. 

Bond has plants in New Brunswick 
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i\' J.. Bufi'alo, and Rochester, and its 
iiiatnifactLiring capacit> is enormous. 
Since 22 June 1948 Bond has been seeking 
to franchise 200 men's wear stores 
throughout the United States. These 
stores will become agents for Bond 
Clothing and will adapt Bond's price, 
promotion, credit and other operational 
details. Stores must be in cities or towns 
of at least 35,000 population. 

Bond IS following a trend which man> 
clothinf,' chains have been pursuing since 
the I930's, that of locating in higher rent 
areas with larger stoics. E.\perience has 
shown that a good location with big unit 
volume does not add proportionate!) more 



per unit in overhead, and is a deliverer of 
larger profits. Robert Hall is the only 
giant chain that is turning back the clock 
in this respect by locating in low rent 
areas. 

Bond's radio selling is a combination of 
price and institutional. Commercials are 
straight, emphasis on price and \alue is 
restrained. The compan>- doesn't indulge 
in price-cutting promotions but it is pro- 
motion minded. It heralded its Fifth 
Avenue store opening, last fall, by giving 
away a $42.50 gabardine raincoat with 
every suit bought at that price-- one to a 
customer. In December, Bond dropped 
six quarter-hour news shows on WOR. 
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This was not a retrenchment on the part 
of the chain, but merely a signal that the 
programs had served the purpose of 
plugging the new Fifth Avenue store and 
pushing the new Fall line. Bond copy is 
slanted to give the impression of saving, 
without actually mentioning anything so 
blatant as a price slash. 

Richman Brothers, with net sales in 
1947 of $38,140,000, has been using net- 
work and selective radio for the past 13 
years. For the past eight years it has only 
used .selective, and at present is using 
news and sports programs on a selective 
basis in 14 of its 5t markets. Most of its 
p.ackages are top franchises in the indi- 
vidual market, since Richman has been 
a consistent user of radio. The 65 stores 
are located in 55 cities, most of which are 
concentrated in the Middle West and 
East. Sales gains for Richman since 1939 
have been somewhat larger than for the 
clothing industry as a whole. Their index 
for 1947 equals 233 ' 1939 equals 100). 

The basic appeal to the consumer is, 
"Richman Brothers Have the Values," 
Ixcaiise the company is organized to 
manufacture and sell on a volume-at-low- 
price basis and can atford to deliver qual- 
ity merchandise in quantity "direct from 
factory to you." Richman Brothers, like 
Bond and Howard, uses straight-selling, 
institutional cop> . 

Prentis Clothes follows in the Baniev- 
Rohert Hall tradition of advertising. The 
small, » iglit-store chain, two in New York 
City and six in northern New Jersey, goes 
Banie>'s and Robert Hall one better. It 
not only dramatizes its operation, but 
personifies it in the fictitious character of 
Share-the- Wealth Prentis. Share-the- 
Wealth Prentis is an expansive, liberal, 
friendly personality who loves everybody 
and who wants to give a lot for a little. 
He personifies economy, and there's no 
end to the things he won't do for a cus- 
tomer. I le explains that the customer at 
Prentis doesn't pay for crystal chandeliers, 
doesn't pay the middleman — Prentis 
manufactures its own clothes; and if 
J on 're short of cash, he'll even loan you 
money for the purch.ise which you can pay 
back, at no extra cost, in "tiny little pay- 
ments." 

Prentis, likt J^obert Hall, has turned 
its back on the trend toward larger stores 
in expensive areas. Its stores are located 
in out-of-the-way locations, decorations 
inside are plain, mostly pipe racks -it has 
two walk-up stores. The chain spends 
about $125,000 a year on three stations. 
It uses disk jockey shows on WNEW, 
New York, and WAAT, Newark. The 
chain's big program is the Bill Slater 
m.c.'d Siharc-lht'W'eaUh Prmtis give-away 
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An excerpt from a letter to Cleveland's 
Chief Station 




Bill O'NEIl, Pfnidenl 
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' show on W'OR every Tuesda) at 8:30 p.m. 

Prciitis docs over $3,500,000 a year net 
s.nles. Joe Cohen, president of the chain, 
I has built his selling philosophy around tlie 
premise that the small chain or independ- 
icnt must meet tiie saturation type of ad- 
I vertising witii sensationalism rather than 
I institutionaiism smart promotioti, not 
just advertising. All aiinouncemetits on 
Preiitis commercials are live, hi a time 
when men's clothing sales fell 20*^, 
I Prentis moved ahead "shockingly sub- 1 
stantially." 

i Ripley Clothes, a chain of 14 stores in , 
! Eioston, New 'Vork, and Philadelphia, has ' 
j been showing signs of becoming a steady 
user of radio. The chain uses radio in 
I New ^'ork only, buying recorded music 
programs on WNEW, WINS, and all the 
^station breaks on WLIB. Currently, the 
chain is sponsoring wrestling matches 
every Thursday night over WPIX. 

The manufacturing-retailer chain oper- 
ations will undoubtedly continue to grow 
through r.ndio. The savings in large scale 
production and buying are patent, hi- 
ventories in proportion to total sales c.nn 
be kept low because centrally located 
warehouses enable efficient servicing of 
maivy outlets. 

The independent can still appeal to the 
consumer on the basis of fashion and 
service. I'etway-Reavis Company. Nash- 1 
ville, Tennessee, never uses a price tag in 1 
its commercials, but sells tlie advice that 
men "should dress to suit the occasion" 
and bills itself as "Headquarters for Style- 
Conscious Men" — an approach (sug- 
gested by WLAC) that quadrupled the 
volume of business since 1936. 

hi 1939 the independent retailers, in- 
cluding department stores, sold 71% of 
all men's clothing. Though that propor- 
tion has dwindled to about 70^, they still 
account for the bulk of retail sales. The 
average men's clothing retailer spends 
41.3% of his budget in radio. 

The independent retailer is more flex- 
ible than the organized clothing chain, for 
he can shift to meet changing conditions 
with far greater ease than the nianuf.nc- 
turing retailer. Should unit sales con- 
tinue to drop, the manufacturing end of 
the manufacturing retailer may be the end 
that will hold the chain up financially. 

Whatever economic exigencies bring to 
the clothing industry as a whole, and 
manufacturing-retail chains in particular, 
one factor rem.ains. The retailer, be he 
large or small, has a proved heritage be- 
hind him, built up by daring and original 
merchants. He has learned even more 
than national advertisirs and most other 
retailers, that consistent use of radio sells 
men. * * * I 
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BOOSTING THE SPONSOR 

(Contimied from page 40) 

aiids of women shoppers flocked into the 
stores to view the T\' show, afterward 
staying to siiop for the grcxreries they had 
heard mentioned and seen demonstrated 
in the telecast. Not onl> was the sliow an 
outstanding telecast for the sponsor, but 
it also combined the best features of a pro- 
motional campaign for the station. 

The TV program promotion outlook for 
1949 continues to show the bulk of such 
promotion being done by individual sta- 
tions. The major networks, many of 
them concerned with promoting their re- 
cent star losses (or gains) and scrambling 
around for AM business, do not consider 
TV program promotion currently one of 
their major tasks. But already some 
network officials are taking the cue from 
their affiliated and owned TV stations. 
They are learning that a sponsored show, 
properly promoted, means not only 
greater audiences and better impact for 
their advertiser's commercials, but a 
bettering of their over-all industry posi- 
tion. • * * 



SELLING FURNITURE 

(Qmtinued jrom page 26) 

Quebec parish. During the tribute there 
was a brief description and a short l .istory 
of the county. Later the salutes were dc- 
voted each week to a different cit> in 
Canada. Thus to the listeners brought to 
the program because of the appeal of pood 
music well sung were added listeners who 
wanted to hear what the program 1-ad to 
say of their home parish or town. 

This promotion device, once adopted, 
has never been dropped. When it was de- 
cided in 1940 to change the character of 
the show to a talent opportunity hour, 
salutes to talent from different towns and 
parishes were substituted. The program 
traveled throughout the Province of 
Quebec v:\x.\\ two road shows going con- 
stantlj- and constantly selling the Living 
Rrwm F'uniiture oiganization. The 
Chateau Theater, where the program 
originates, is sold out practically every 
Tuesday; the night of the broadcast, and 
generally hundreds are turned away. 

The success of the talent-hunt program 
is riQ accident. Between 1940 and 1948, 
10,000 auditions were given to promising 
entertainers, over 700 of whom were 
heard on the show. For three successive 
ye.-irs (1944, '45, '46) the Daoust Trophy 
(French-Canadian radio's Oscar) was won 
hy En Chantanf Datis Lc Viiwir. Can.ndian 
listening indices indicate that it's the 
most popular evening 15-minute show. 



Contestants are not limited to the 
Province of Quebec but have come from 
as far a\va> as Winnipe);, Nova Scotia, and 
Edmundston, N. B., in fact from wherever 
French is spoken in the Provinces. Like 
the graduates of Major Bowes' program in 
the States, winners in En Chantant talent 
searches go on to become top entertainers. 
Both on the Canadian Broadcast Com- 
pany French network and on local French 
stations, entertainers who were first heard 
on this program are regulariy featured. 
Feature singers in nightclubs throughout 
Quebec owe their first chance at fame if 
not fortune {talent salaries are not too 
bountiful in Canada) to the Living Room 
talent program. 

The importance of a talent showcase 
program as a commercial vehicle cannot 
be underestimated. When NBC looked 
for a program to hold Jack Benny's pro- 
gram it turned to Philip Morris' Horace 
Heidt's Original Youth Opportunity Hour, 
which for the first broadcast aid better 
than any other program has against 
Benny in many vears. Jack Benny hit 
his highest rating of the 1948-1949 season, 
27.8, while Horace Heidt's Hooperating 
was 1 1.7. 

Finding real talent, properly presenting 
it, developing the liabit of listening and 
continuously promoting the vehicle are 
certain ways to build a good commercial 
program. En Chantant has been on the 
air since 1940 in its present form. 

The success of the program is not 
questioned by U. S. furniture manufac- 
turers. What is asked is how the sponsor 
has been able successfully to market his 
product through the program. In U. S. 
there are very few national furniture lines. 
(Krochler is one of the few.) The cost of 
shipping furniture thousands of miles 
makes it diffiailt for a furniture company 
to compete with locally built products. 

The Living Room Manufacturers in 
Canada haven't had to face this problem. 
The French-speaking population in 
Canada is a comparatively tight group 
centering in the Province of Quebec, al- 
thoirgh scattered also throughout the 
Eastern Provinces. Thus this furniture 
organization headed by Marcel Langelier 
hasn't had to worry about too high ship- 
ping charges. The program, being only 
15 minutes long, hasn't been too expensive 
and it has a family following as most 
talent opportunity programs have. The 
French-Canadian is a homebody—and he 
buys his furniture from the sponsors of 
En Chantant. 

The sponsorship is an interesting ex- 
ample of fitting a program to the market 
of an advertiser and then promoting the 
show for all it's worth. * * * 



LOCAL ADVERTISERS 

'Continued from page 33) 

Ra> that are broadcast-advertising 
minded. The drug stores that are on the 
air use a good deal of time but there 
aren't too many of them using time. 

While department stores generally are 
still to be converted to using the broad- 
cast medium, they rank second among re- 
tail users of air time, just as they did in 
1942. Though television is converting 
some department store diehards to the 
broadcast medium, most department 
store advertising executives are funda- 
mentally black-;md- white men. They use 
what they know. Their broadcasting is 
frequentl> just "token" .idvertising. 

Important for national advertisers to 
note is that groceries, which in Sandage's 
report were included with eating and 
drinking places to attain a combined rank- 
ing of tenth (4.1% of all retail adver- 
tisers), are now third among users of the 
medium, being 8.9% of all retailers on the 
air. 

Growing importance of food stores 
using broadcast advertising is traceable to 
the increased percentage of the national 
income that is being sf>ent for food. It is 
also traceable to the fact that so many of 
the food outlets no longer depend upon 
the sales person ali tic*, of the men behind 
the counter but are giant market (self- 
service) operations. 

Jewelers, who ranked fourth among re- 
tail advertisers in 1942, are ninth in 1948. 
In 1942 they represented 9.1% of all re- 
tailers using broadcast advertising. Dur- 
ing the past year they accounted for only 
4.2% of all retail broadcast advertisers. 

It is not possible to use any index as 
100' c indicative of what a national adver- 
tiser's outlets think of broadcasting. 

Cooperative advertising allowances help 
in one case. They have no bearing in 
another. Men's clothing retailers are im- 
portant users of broadcast advertising 
(See Suit and Cloakers page 19). Never- 
theless, they rank next to the bottom of 
the list of manufacturers sharing adver- 
tising costs with their dealers (only 1.6% 
of all manufacturers in NAB's dealer- 
cooperative report). In 1942 men's wear 
ranked third (9.5%) among retailers on 
the air. In 1948 they ranked fifth (7.3%) 
among stores who sell via the air. 

No national advertiser can overlook the 
advertising his dealers use. He should 
not, however, be misled by unexplained 
figures or percentages. Spo.nsor prints 
its retail air advertising breakdown only 
to o|Ten the door to constructive thinking 
by national advertisers who haven't used 
this force to move their products. * * * 
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We like biiiels as iiuidi as the Romans — but not to rest on! 
Such laurels as the George Foster Peabocly Award . . . the 
Aclvertising; and Stlling; Cold Medal . . . and the citation of 
the N;itional Council of Enj^lish Teachers for "tlie program 
Nvhicli did most to further listeners' understanding and a|> 
preciation ol our literary heritage"' ... to mention a lew we've 
received . . . are an mcentivc for iis to continue to bring good 
theatre to radio ... to make 1949 our most successful ^ear. 

"THEATRE GUILD on the AIR " 



Every Sunday Night -ABC NETWORK 

UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Why Two TV Comparagraphs? 

It w'asn't more than two years ajjo 
that a television network, any network, 
seemed a mirage despite all American 
Telephone and Telegraph Compan>' 
promises of early opening dates for its 
coaxial cable. 

The mirage has become a fact. On 
II January, the East and Midwest were 
joined by coa.xial cable from Pittsburgh 
to Cleveland) and programs were pre- 
-iented by not one but four TV chains 
over the cable. As though to mark this 
occasion the second issue of sconsok as 
a biweekly presents its hrst 4-network 
r\' program Comparagraph. Unlike its 
regular radio 4-network program Coin- 
paragraph, spt)Ns<)R devotes one side of 
the fan-fold chart to an East and the 
other to a Midwest schedule, using 
Eastern St.indard Time for one <ind 
Central Standard Time for the other. 
\s yet the coaxial cable is one-way 
from East to West. It will be several 
weeks before the coaxial cable becomes a 



tw<)-w<i> (atplit> and permits the Midwest 
to feed programs to the East. 

The Midwest is naturally mother 
hen-ish about its TV creative ability. 
W'BKB (Chicago) is a pioneer on the 
visual air and feels as do other Chicago 
T\' stations that the Midwest 1ms some- 
thing to ofl'cr America. They do not 
want to have Chicago become the step- 
child it is in radio. For the g(K)d of all 
broadcasting it were better that it never 
become just a TV way-station, a switch- 
ing point. 

Tliere is a d.inger of this. There is 
more than an even chance that Holly- 
w(X)d and New York will dominate the 
creative side of TV, just as they have 
grown to dominate the creative side of 
sound broadcasting. 

A sizable amount of dollar volume of 
commercial broadcasting originates in 
Chicago and the Midwest. Sponsors are 
therefore in a position to force the net- 
works not to ignore the Windy City. 
Broadwaj- and Holl>'wood and Vine have 
dominated the entertainment world of 
America for a k)ng time. That's because 
the rest of the U. S. has pemn'tted this to 
happen. The greats of the theater, mo- 
tion picture world and radio were, for 
the most part, not bom in New York or 
Hollywo(xl. There's little reason why 
they have to entertain from there. 

If sponsors do nothing about it, the 
two coasts will dominate TV as they 
have all other forms of entertainment. 
sPoNstJR in presenting two TV compara- 
graphs hopes to focus attention on the 
possibility of this dual monopoly con- 
tinuing. The Nh'dwest deserves a chance. 

A "Different" Aid 

Much as it may disturb RCA stock- 
holders, broadcasting has had its greatest 



shot 111 the arm of the past decade. NBC, 
w+iich for >'ears has created none of its 
star programs, is now planning to com- 
pete with CBS in building entertainment 
and public service programs. Its loss of 
Jack Benny, Edgar Bergen and Charlie 
McCarthy, Amos 'S" Andy, and the 
pending loss of perhaps two more of its 
top-rated programs is forcing NBC to 
prove that it's something more (cur- 
rently) than a fine facility for transmitting 
sponsored programs. 

Niles Tranimell for years has done 
everything within his power to win the 
top programs to NBC. Tliat he hasn't 
been able to compete in the capital-gains 
sweepstakes is noreflectiononhismanage- 
nient ability. There's no RCA stock- 
holder who is in the position of CBS' 
chairman of the board, William Paley, 
and who dominates CBS. Tranimell 
therefore has never been in Paley's posi- 
tion, able to do piactically what he 
wanted to without consent of the Board 
of Directors and leading stockholders. 

CBS has for years led the broad- 
casting parade, promotion wise. It has of 
more recent years built some very enter- 
taining programs. NBC didn't have to 
worry too much about promotion and 
with its commercial air virtually sold 
out, it had little time in which to build 
new personalities or programs. 

The situation is now changed. Just as 
WNBC, in order to fight WCBS and other 
New York outlets, became a personality 
under Jim Gaines (now head of NBC's 
owned and operated stations) just so 
must NBC prove that it's not 'sterile — 
promotion or prograniwisc. 

And all bro.idcasting will profit. 
There'll be bigger audiences for sponsors, 
and r.idio will have an increased impact 
on the United States. 



Applause 



TV's Profit? 

riiert .in few profits in television 
tod.iy. It's America's greatest red-ink 
advertising business. The profits, just 
as in the early days of radio, are almost 
entirely in the home receiver manufactur- 
ing business and in the manufacturing of 
TV appliances (lenses, antennas, carrying 
cases, etc.) 

A number of advertisers using the 
medium is finding it profitable. There 
IS a greater number buying TV time 



I see 4-network Program Comparagraph 
and TV Trends in this issue) without any 
expectation of direct sales results at this 
stage of the art's development. They 
have joined station operators, program 
builders, and thousands of creative men, 
in making their contributions towards 
building, a new mass communications 
medium. 

Of course practically everyone in TV 
expects to collect upon television's [xis- 
sibilities eventually. What si'o.vstJR 
wants to applaud is the American Way, 
the willingness of a people to gamble 



millions on the future of a business. 

It isn't only the station owners, the 
advertisers, and the agencies who are 
gambling. There are literally thousands 
(and there will be thousands more) of 
ordinary men and women, boys and girls, 
who are investing their time and dollars 
in the belief that TV is the great art and 
business of tomorrow. 

In no country in the world, besides 
the U. S., are so many willing to risk so 
much on the future. This is what has 
iii.ide the nation great. This is what will 
make TV great. 
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Listeners In Kansas City's Primary Trade Area ^ 

VOTE FOR i 

7^ KMBC-KFRM le^ 



Thf fitM Area Kadiu Sludy of The Kansas Cily l'riniar> 
Trade Area shows Tlie KMBC-KFRM Team far in ihe lead 
of all broadcasiers heard in ihe area. Made in ihc fall of 
19-<8 by Conlan A: Associaics, ihis study is believed lo be 
the largest coincidcnlal survey of its kind ever conducted. 
Factual data from this survey of more th.in lOO.OOO cnlls 
is published in three books — The KMHC-KFKM Team 
Area Study (Kansas < ity Primary Trade Area), the KMHC 
Area Study, and the KFRM Area Study. 

These Area studies which cover 8 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 
throughout one week, (KFKM is a daytime station) ending 
in early October, exclude the larger cities: both Kansas 
City's (Missouri and Kansas) St. Joseph, Topeka, Salina, 



HuiihiMMin anil Wiiliiu, sur\c)s lot all of »liii.h have 
been made by Conlan. 

The KMHC Area Siudy proves KMBC is the 
most hstentd to station (ilaytinie) within an aver- 
age radius of slightly over 100 miles from Kan- 
sas City! 

The KFRM Area Study proves KI'RM is the 
most listened to (daytime) station in Kansas within 
KFRM's half-millivolt contour! (KFRM is a day- 
time station.) 



KMBC Area Survey 



KFRM Area Survey 
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These graphs illustrate the percentage of total audience of KMRC and KFRM, as de- 
termined by the Conlan survey, in comparison to the other leading stations of the area. 



There were 73 Kansas, 5 Oklahoma and 4 Nebraska 
counties included in the KFRM Area Survey, (Wichita, 
Salina, Hutchinson excluded) with a population of 1,011,- 
750; all within KFRM's half-millivolt contour. 

In the KMBC Area Survey there were 61 counties, (Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kansas, St. Joseph, Topeka ex- 
cluded) ; all within KMBC's half-millivolt daytime contour. 

In the KMBC-KFRM Area Survey for the Kansas City 
Primary Trade area, as defined by Dr. W. D. Bryant, now 



research director for the 10th Federal Reserve District, 
there were 135 counties, with a total population of 2,099.- 
531; all counties being within the half-millivolt daytime 
contours of KMBC-KFRM. (Metropolitan areas named 
were excluded.) 

Only The KMBC-KFRM Team delivers complete cover- 
age of the great Kansas City Trade area! The KMBC- 
KFRM Team provides the most economical circulation an 
advertiser can buy to cover this huge, imp<irtani ir.ide area. 
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For Kansas Farm Coverage 
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Attention Time Buyers and Advertisins Manasers: 
Talk about POWER AND RESULTS— one prosram pulled 
17,129 letters at one o'clock in the mornins. We would 
be slad to sive you the particulars. Write to us. 
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SHER BLDG. 



G. A RICHARDS 

Chotrmon of Ih" Board 



FRArNK E. MULLEN 
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HARRY WISMER 

Awl lo the Pr«tid«nt 



